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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  Advanced  Third  Reader  it  has  been 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  compiler  to  offer  a  considerable  variety 
of  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  adapted  to  teach  a  natural  and 
expressive  style  of  reading.  It  has  also  been  his  wish  to  arouse  a 
good  moral  impulse,  to  incite  the  youthful  mind  to  thought,  and 
to  convey  interesting  knowledge. 

The  words  grouped  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  lessons 
should  be  carefully  studied  for  pronunciation  and  spelling. 

The  phrases  appended  to  many  of  the  lessons  may  be  explained 
by  the  pupil  in  his  own  language.  It  is  not  expected  that  this 
will  be  done  with  fullness  or  critical  exactness. 

Very  easy  exercises  in  writing  words  or  simple  sentences  are 
indicated  at  the  close  of  most  of  the  pieces.  They  will  aid  the 
learner  in  taking  the  first  steps  in  composition.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  or  other  exercises 
may  be  substituted  in  place  of  them. 

A  small  and  unobtrusive  asterisk  has  been  attached  to  words 
which  are  frequently  mispronounced.  It  will  serve  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  thus  marked. 

Means  for  drilling  in  the  elementary  sounds,  and  in  pronuncia- 
tion, in  emphasis,  inflection,  etc.,  are  afforded  in  the  Introduction. 
Short  and  frequent  drills  in  the  matter  of  this  part  of  the  book 
may  be  of  much  utility. 

L.  J.  C. 

Boston,  July,  1880. 


Copyright,  1880,  by  LOOMIS  J.  CAMPBELL. 
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KEY 


TO  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  MARKED  LETTERS. 


In  the  word-lessons,  marked  letters  are  used  when 
they  are  needed  to  guard  against  mispronunciation. 


VOWELS. 

LONG. 

a,  ape     e,  eve     I,  ice 
o,  old      u,  use 

SHORT. 

£,  am      8,  811      i,  in 
o,  on       u,  up 


a,  arm 

a  (=aw),  fall, 
e  (  =  u  in  fur  or  I  in  sir), 
her. 

i  (=e  in  eve),  mien. 
6  (  =  a  in  fall  or  aw),  or. 
p  (  =  oo  in  ooze  or  u  in 
rude),  move. 


6  (  =  u),  son. 
oo,  ooze. 
06,  good. 

u  ( r=  o  in  move  or  oo  in 

ooze),  rude, 
u  (=oo  in  good),  full. 

CONSONANTS. 

g,  hard,  get. 
x  (  =  gz),  exist'. 
j§  (=z),  muse, 
tli,  this. 

th  (unmarked),  as  in  thin, 
ch  (unmarked),  as  in  chin, 
n  (=ng),  an'ger. 


An  Italic  letter,  in  the  word-lessons,  is  silent. 
An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  word  is  often  mis- 
pronounced. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 


VOWELS. 

LONG  VOWELS.  SHORT  VOWELS. 


1.  e    as  in 

eat. 

8.  i 

as  in 

ill. 

2.  a 

aim. 

9.  e 

a 

end. 

3.  a 

arm. 

io.  a 

a 

and. 

4.  a 

« 

all. 

n.  6 

u 

on. 

5.  6 

if 

old. 

6.  do 

(( 

ooze. 

12.  66 

a 

good. 

7.  u 

(C 

fur. 

13.  U 

u 

up. 

COMPOUND  VOWELS. 

14.  1  as 

;  in 

ice  like 

ae. 

15.  oi 

u 

oil  " 

p. 

16.  OU 

u 

out  " 

aob. 

17.  U 

a 

use  " 

yoo  or 

i6o.t 

a  as  in  ask,  past,  class,  dance,  grant. 

Either  (1)  an  open  and  full  form  of  short  a  (a  as  in  and), 
or  (2)  a  brief  or  slender  form  of  the  Italian  a  (a  as  in  arm). 

If  the  short  a  sound  is  preferred,  do  not  make  it  thin, 
slender,  or  prolonged. 

If  the  Italian  a  sound  is  preferred,  do  not  make  it  full 
and  broad. 


*  The  sound  is  a  little  longer  and  closer  than  its  corresponding  short 
sound,  u  as  in  up. 
t  See  Note  to  the  Teacher,  p.  11. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 
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The  vowel  sound  {represented  by  a)  in  fare,  air,  there,  bear, 
parent. 

This  sound  is  described  in  the  Dictionaries  as  long  a 
(a  as  in  ale)  shortened  by  dropping  its  slight  terminal  sound 
of  e.  But  in  the  United  States  the  common  practice  is  to 
make  this  sound  the  same  as  that  of  short  a  somewhat 
lengthened  before  r. 


CONSONANTS 


VOCAL  AND  LIQUID. 

r  as  in  roar. 
1    "  lull. 

VOCAL  AND  NASAL. 

m  as  in  maim, 
n    "  noon, 
ng  "  hang. 

ASPIRATES  AND  VOCALS. 

S  as  in  sun. 

z    "  zeal. 

sh  "  shall, 
z  (=zti)  azure. 

f  as  in  fife, 
v    "  valve. 

th  "  thin, 
th  "  this. 


p  a 

s  in 

pipe. 

b 

u 

babe. 

t 

ii 

tent. 

d 

a 

did. 

k 

kick. 

g 

u 

gag. 

ch 

u 

church. 

j 

a 

judge. 

VOWEL-CONSONANTS. 

y  as  in  yard, 
w  "  war. 

PUKE  ASPIRATE. 

h  as  in  hut. 
wh  =  hw. 
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Spelling  by  Sound,* 

To  Learn  to  Make  the  Sounds.  —  A  good  way  is 
to  pronounce  distinctly  a  word  ending  with  the  sound 
to  be  learned,  and  another  beginning  with  it ;  thus : 
a-m  m  m-e,  u-p  p  p-e-n.  The  sound  can  thus  be 
more  easily  recognized.  —  Pages  11  and  12  may  also  be 
used  for  phonic  spelling. 


Words. 

Sounds. 

Words. 

Sounds. 

Words. 

Sounds. 

see 

s-e 

law 

H 

pur 

p-ii-r 

may 

m-a 

so 

s-o 

her 

hu-r 

mar 

m-a-r 

moo 

111-00 

use 

yoo-s 

ill 

i-l 

on 

0-11 

nigh 

n-T 

elm 

e-l-m 

up 

u-p 

boy 

b-oi 

am 

a-m 

foot 

f-ob-t 

cow 

k-ow 

nor 

n-a-r 

mane 

m-a-n 

soot 

s-oo-t 

run 

r-tt-n 

name 

n-a-m 

zeal 

z-e-1 

sell 

s-e-1 

sing 

s-i-ng 

oath 

o-th 

let 

1-e-t 

bank 

b-a-ng-k 

thin 

th-i-n 

them 

th-e-m 

rob 

r-o-b 

push 

p-u-sh 

shall 

sh-a-1 

bud 

b-u-d 

judge 

flow 

f-l-o 

dug 

d-u-g 

ye 

y-e 

heat 

h-e-t 

gun 

g-u-n 

yarn 

y-a-r-n 

each 

e-ch 

oak 

5-k 

woo 

W-00 

chip 

ch-i-p 

cap 

k-a-p 

war 

w-a-r 

when  hw-e- 

-n 

pleasure 

p-l-e-zh-yoo-r 

w 

hich  hw-i-ch 

usual 

yoo-zh-oo 

-a-1 

*  Spelling  by  sound  teaches  good  articulation  ;  spelling  by  let- 
ters teaches  the  written  form  of  words. 
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Exercises  on  the  Vowel  Sounds. 


1 

1. 

e 

eat 

teach 

breathe 

either 

people 

2. 

aim 

iaitn 

chaise] 

break 

whale 

a 

ache 

shape 

weight 

jay 

obey 

3 

Ctl 

ah 

are 

aunt 

rlfj  iint 

h  pa  vth 

llUCiil  Uli 

4 

awe 

paw 

fault 

thought 

alter 

K 
O. 

O 

ode 

lUtll 

UUu.ll 

goat 

OUctOll 

ooze 

shoe 

soon 

cruel 

6. 

do 

do 

wnnnrl 

VV  yj  IJLLLSA. 

sure 

ui.ii  \j  m^ii 

truth 

1 . 

A 

H 

urn 

heard 

U.II  u 

whirl 

woi  ijiiy 

o 
o. 

1 

lu 

pm 

been 

bnilrl 

spirit 

9. 

vex 

brea  c\ 

k/1  wCAl\A 

friend 

then 

1  ft 

±u. 

Q 

d 

am 

dash 

\ir  n  o  pi?- 

W  lldL-iY 

lamp 

<jt.fi  n  r\ 

o  tctilUL 

11. 

0 

odd 

chop 

bog 

watch 

stocking 

1  0 

00 

look 

good 

fnll 
IUU 

wool 

stood 

1  3 

J.O. 

n 

U.S 

thus 

does 

blood 

1.4 

1 

ice 

time 

white 

type 

scythe 

15. 

oi 

oil 

boy 

hoist 

loyal 

joyless 

16. 

on 

out 
down 

how 
town 

now 
sound 

hound 
count 

ground 
amount 

17. 

n* 

use 

youth 

mew 

tune 

review 

*  To  the  Teacher.  —  The  sound  of  long  u  in  its  purest  form 
is  yoo  (use  =  yoos),  but  after  t,  d,  I,  n,  s,  th,  or  j,  the  first  part 
of  the  sound  is  slighted  so  as  to  become  a  very  brief  sound  of  short 
i,  which  must  be  closely  united  with  the  terminal  element  oo. 
—  Compare  the  sound  of  u  in  unit  and  in  suit.  —  After  r,  ch,  and 
the  sound  of  sh,  the  first  part  of  the  sound  of  u  is  dropped,  leaving 
the  simple  sound  QO ;  as  rule  (rodl),  chew  (choo),  sure  (slioor). 
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Exercises  on  the  Consonant  Sounds. 

1.  r    roar,  room,  four,  horse,  root,  rural,  rover. 

2.  1    lull,  lark,  lure,  slyly,  lump,  ill-will. 

3.  m    maim,  me,  mood,  mouth,  gloom,  mine. 

4.  n    none,  noose,  noun,  north,  nine,  join,  annoy. 

5.  ng    sung,  hang,  wrong,  ringing,  tongue. 

6.  s    sat,  hiss,  soothe,  system,  rejoice,  city. 

7.  Z    was,  zone,  please,  zebra,  shoes,  spasm. 

8.  sh    ash,  show,  shoal,  ocean,  sugar,  shower. 

9.  z  (=zh)    azure,  pleasure,  measure,  usual,  vision. 

10.  f   if,  for,  wharf,  fifty,  profit,  rough. 

11.  v    value,  vow,  wave,  voice,  vowel,  veal. 

12.  th.    pith,  thin,  thump,  broth,  three,  forth,  thick. 

13.  til    with,  this,  mouths,  thou,  blithe,  father. 

14.  p    pipe,  pay,  pulls,  cup,  spoil,  paper. 

15.  b    bib,  bay,  birth,  rib,  bound,  baboon,  booby. 

16.  t    toot,  tube,  tatter,  telltale,  tomb,  foot. 

17.  d    did,  done,  add,  deed,  owed,  door,  deeds,  dreads. 

18.  k    kick,  key,  caught,  talk,  clock,  cave. 

19.  g    gig,  gave,  goose,  tiger,  girl,  plague. 

20.  ch.  (=  tsh)    church,  chap,  choice,  richly,  urchin. 

21.  j  (=dzh)    judge,  jeer,  huge,  giant,  gypsy. 

22.  w    woo,  war,  was,  won,  worth,  wayward. 

23.  wh  (=  hw)    wharf,  what,  when,  whistle,  which. 

24.  y    ye,  year,  yawn,  yarn,  yonder,  youthful. 

25.  h.    hut,  hew,  hook,  hoot,  heart,  heap,  hot. 


CONSONANT  COMBINATIONS. 
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Consonant  Combinations. 

1.  Idled,  trembled,  muffled,  struggled,  breathed. 

2.  Lodged,  bulged,  delved,  belonged,  field,  fields. 

3.  Hold,  holds,  whirled,  hand,  hands,  pound,  pounds. 

4.  World,  worlds,  girls,  elm,  elms,  helm,  helms. 

5.  Charm,  charms,  ehasm,  ehasms,  prism,  prisms. 

6.  Candles,  trifles,  rumbles,  juggles,  needles,  rattles. 

7.  Melt,  melts,  bolt,  bolts,  result,  results,  lifts,  wafts. 

8.  Hint,  hints,  cents,  camps,  romps,  adopt,  adopts. 

9.  Act,  acts,  sect,  sects,  insect,  insects,  mixed. 

10.  Eeached,  sulked,  milked,  pinched,  amidst. 

11.  Hearts,  sorts,  clasped,  grasped,  against. 

12.  Nest,  nests,  exist,  exists,  roast,  roasts,  cost,  costs. 

13.  Breadth,  breadths,  depth,  depths,  fourths,  tenths. 
14  Shrill,  shrub,  shreak,  shrunk,  shrewd,  shrine. 

15.  Whips,  wharf,  whisk,  which,  twine,  dwarfs. 

16.  Strife,  strip,  thrive,  thread,  sphere,  screams. 

Sentences  and  Phrases. 

1.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him. 

2.  "  Click,  click,"  quickly  says  the  kitchen  clock. 

3.  She  gave  a  short  shrill  shriek.    Her  soft  eyes. 

4.  The  lake  is  dark  and  still.    How  huge  you  are  ! 

5.  Hiss  not  s  harshly.    Bring  forth  beef-broth. 

6.  That  last  still  night.    In  the  form  of  water. 

7.  On  either  side  an  ocean  exists.    The  port  or  bay. 

8.  The  visitors  felt  ill  at  ease.    He  passed  on. 
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Words  often  Mispronounced. 

Be  careful  to  pronounce  the  words  correctly. 

1.  Willing  (not  ivilliri),  reading,  writing,  evening. 

2.  Earnest  (not  earnist),  basket,  wicked,  goodness. 

3.  Prudent  (not  prudunt),  moment,  sentence. 

4.  Potato  (not  p'tato),  provoke,  position,  belief. 

5.  Several  (not  sevral),  general,  misery,  every. 

6.  Library  (not  li'bry),  memory,  different,  vessel. 

7.  Water  (not  ivatah),  never,  better,  power,  evermore. 

8.  Harm  (not  hahm),  warm,  horse,  storm,  worse. 

9.  Which  Qiwich,  not  wich),  when,  where,  whenever. 

10.  Facts  (not  faks),  effects,  conflicts,  events. 

11.  Hands  (not  hanz),  minds,  sounds,  thousands. 

12.  Shrill  (not  srill),  shrub,  shriek,  shrink,  shrug. 

CAUTION. 

Too  distinct  a  sound  of  the  vowel  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  unaccented  syllable ;  thus,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  say 

in-stant,  fa-tal,  Eng-land,  sym-bol,  bish-op, 

with  the  distinct  sound  of  short  a  and  short  o. 

In  these  and  many  other  words  the  correct  vowel- 
sound  of  the  unaccented  syllable  is  nearly  that  of  short 
u  slightly  sounded,  as  in  the  following  words  : 

Ireland,    distance,    fragrant,    verdant,    frugal,  bias, 
method,  wagon,  dollar,  coward,  scholar,  clamor. 


EMPHASIS. 
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Sometimes  the  unaccented  vowel  a  approaches  the 
sound  of  short  e,  as  in  the  following  words : 

savage,  courage,  usage,  postage,  palace,  preface. 


EMPHASIS. 

■  We  speak  some  words  of  a  sentence  with  more  force 
than  we  do  others.  This  force  we  call  emphasis.  It  is 
placed  on  the  most  important  words. 


1.  My  pen  is  as  bad  as  my  paper. 

2.  A  child  might  understand  it. 

3.  Our  safety  —  our  lives  —  depend  on  your  care. 

4.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  talk  well  as  to  live  well. 

5.  Boys  try  to  make  play  of  their  work.  Well, 
father,  do  not  men  try  to  make  their  work  pleasant  ? 

6.  Cowards  die  many  times ;  the  brave,  but  once. 

Changing  the  emphasis  commonly  changes  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  :  — 

7.  I  did  not  say  he  told  me.    He  told  my  brother. 

8.  I  did  not  say  he  told  me.  His  actions  alone 
revealed  the  truth. 

9.  I  did  not  say  he  told  me.    Some  one  else  told  me. 

In  highly  excited  speaking  a  corresponding  high  degree 
of  emphasis  is  employed :  — 

10.  I  do  not  ask,  I  demand  your  attention. 
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11. 


Up  !  comrades,  up  ! 


Awake  !  arise  !  or  be  forEVER  fallen  ! 

12.  "  Stop  !  stop  ! "  he  shouted.  "  There 's  a  boy  here 
lost  in  the  woods !  stop,  will  you  ?    I  say,  STOP  ! " 


When  we  talk  or  read,  the  voice  rises  on  some 
words.  This  rise  of  the  voice  is  called  the  rising  in- 
flection or  slide.    The  mark  is  ( ' ). 

And  in  some  words  the  voice  falls.  This  we  call  the 
falling  inflection  or  slide.    The  mark  is  (N  ). 

In  most  cases  the  inflection  is  only  a  gentle  turn  oi 
the  voice  upward  or  downward ;  but  in  forcible  speak- 
ing the  slides  should  be  greater. 


INFLECTIONS  OR.  SLIDES. 


RISING. 


FALLING. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Do  you  hear  ? 
Are  you  coming  ? 
Must  he  go  ? 
Will  they  run  ? 
Is  it  so  ? 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


No,  I  will  not. 
Hark  !  hush  !  speak  ! 


Keep  still. 
Go  back. 
It  is  cold. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


A  boy,  a  girl,  a  child,  might  understand  this  fable 
Where  are  you  going  ?    What  is  your  name  ? 
Will  you  ride  or  walk  ?    Shall  I  go  or  stay  ? 


CIRCUMFLEX  SLIDES. 
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14  Are  you  going  to  buy  the  book  or  the  kite  ? 

This  implies  that  the  asker  takes  it  for  granted  that  you  will 
"buy  one  of  the  two. 

15.  Are  you  going  to  buy  the  book  or  the  kite  ? 
This  implies  that  the  asker  does  not  know  Whether  you  will 

buy  either. 

16.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  the 
next  week  or  the  next  year  ? 

17.  Let  me  look  into  this  clear,  smooth  water. 
What  can  you  see  ? 

I  can  see  the  banks,  and  the  grass,  and  the  cattle,  and 
the  trees,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  sky,  —  all',  as  if  they 
were  painted  on  it. 


CIRCUMFLEX  SLIDES. 

The  circumflex  is  a  kind  of  wave  or  turn  of  the 
voice,  down  and  up  (marked  v  ),  or  up  and  down  (a). 


1.  You  never  tried  to  cope  with  James. 
Oh,  no. 

2.  Mr.  H.  called  on  us  to-day. 
Indeed  !  what  did  he  want  ? 

Oh,  he  only  called  to  ask  how  we  did. 

3.  He  is  my  friend. 

He  ?  what !  he  ?  No,  sir ;  you  are  deceived ;  he  is 
not  your  friend ;  but  he  is  your  enemy. 
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WRITING  EXERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  writing  exercises,  placed  after  many  of 
the  reading  lessons,  others,  various  in  kind,  can  be  provided, 
with  no  great  labor,  by  the  teacher. 

The  pictures  may  be  made  very  useful  in  suggesting  sub- 
jects for  composition.  Simple  stories  which  the  scholar 
knows,  descriptions  of  what  he  has  seen,  etc.,  are  the  best 
subjects.  Outlines  of  stories,  and  questions,  are  excellent 
materials  for  practice. 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  write  a  letter  in  good 
form.  To  a  great  majority  of  the  scholars  who  will  use  this 
book,  no  other  species  of  composition  will  be  so  useful. 

In  the  form  of  a  letter  the  following  things  must  be 
attended  to  :  —  (l)  The  place  and  date.  (2)  The  form  of 
address.  (3)  The  separate  paragraphs  of  the  letter.  (4)  The 
form  of  concluding.  (5)  The  name  of  the  person  addressed. 
These  points  are  illustrated  in  the  following  example  :  — 

100  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  (*) 
June  30,  1880.  (*) 

(2)  My  dear  Edwin, 

(3)  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  invitation. 
Mother  has  given  me  leave  to  come,  and  you  may  expect 
to  see  me  on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

I  like  better  to  talk  than  to  write,  so  I  will  keep  all  the 
good  things  to  tell  you  when  we  meet. 
Please  to  give  my  love  to  aunt. 

Your  affectionate  cousin,  (4) 

Charles. 

To 

(5)  Edwin  Davis,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


which  were  then  in  blossom. 
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2.  They  found  some  logs  and  boards  ly- 
ing on  the  shore.  These  they  cut  into  right 
lengths,  and  then  they  nailed  them  together. 
After  nailing  on  all  the  boards,  they  cut  two 
poles  to  push  with. 

3.  John's  mother  had  given  him  a  piece  of 
strong,  coarse  cloth.  This  he  meant  to  make 
into  a  sail.  They  fastened  the  cloth  to  a  pole, 
which  they  set  up  as  a  mast. 

4.  It  gave  them  much  trouble  to  set  their 
sail  properly.  But  at  last  they  were  ready  to 
make  trial  of  their  craft.  So  they  jumped  on 
board,  and  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 

5.  "  Stop,  John,"  said  Rufus;  "let  us  take 
Watch  on  with  us." 

"Yes,"  said  John,  pushing  the  raft  back. 
"Here,  Watch,  here!" 

6.  Watch  was  a  good-sized  black  dog.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  water,  and  would  not  come ; 
but  they  succeeded  after  a  while  in  coaxing 
him  on  board.  The  boys  stood,  one  at  eaeh 
side  of  the  raft,  with  the  dog  crouching  be- 
tween them. 

7.  There  was  a  gentle  breeze,  and  they  sailed 
steadily  along,  not  far  from  shore,  calling  out 
to  each  other,  — 
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"  Ship  ahoy  !    Where  are  you  bound  1 " 
"  Bound  to  port." 

"  Starboard  your  helm  !  Hard  a-starboard  !  " 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

8.  The  boys  sailed  farther  out  into  the  pond, 
calling  to  each  other  in  various  sea  phrases 
which  John  had  learned  from  his  father. 

9.  They  directed  their  course  towards  a  part 
of  the  pond  where  the  lilies  grew  thickest. 
They  soon  gathered  as  many  as  they  wanted 
of  these  fragrant,  snow-white  flowers. 


1.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  following  words  :  — 

lil'-ies  gath'-ered*  suc-ceed'-ed 

fastened*  a-fraid'  crouch'-ing* 

Sat'-ur-day         prop'-er-ly  to'-wards* 

2.  Spell  the  following  words,  and  give  the  meanings :  — 


blos'-som,  flower,  bloom. 

coarse,  not  fine. 

course,  way,  track. 

star'-board,  the  right-hand  side 
of  a  ship  to  one  looking  for- 
ward. 


helm,*  the  rudder  in  the  stern  of 
a  ship  to  steer  it. 

va'-ri-ous,  different. 

phrase,  two  or  more  words  form- 
ing part  of  a  sentence. 

ay,  yes. 


3.  Explain  these  phrases: — (1)  Directed  their  course. 
(2)  Bound  to  port.    (3)  Make  trial  of  their  craft. 

4.  Write  the  names  of  six  things  you  see  in  the  picture. 
Write  three  sentences  about  pond-lilies. 
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II.  — THE  RAFT. 


PART  II. 


mid'-dle 

shoul'-ders 

wood'-chuck 


eas'-i-ly 

doz'-en 

be-lieve' 


strug'-gle 

floun'-der-ing* 

dis'-tance 


1.  All  this  time  Watch  lay  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  raft,  his  ears  lopped,  and  his  tail 
drawn  close  about  his  body.     He  was  afraid. 

2.  "  Why,  Watch,  what  are  you  afraid  of?" 
said  Rufus.  "  Just  see  how  he  trembles. — Poor 
dog  !  good  old  dog  !  Why,  Watch  !  good  old 
Watch  !  —  How  afraid  he  is  of  the  water ! 
Isn't  he,  John?" 

3.  "  Yes,  he 's  a  great  coward  about  that,  but 
he  has  spirit  enough  for  anything  else.  He 's 
a  fine  fellow  for  hunting  woodchucks  ;  he  '11 
dig  one  out  with  his  paws  a  good  deal  quicker 
than  you  could  with  a  hoe.  I  wish  I  could 
make  him  like  the  water." 

4.  "  Why,  you  can  do  that  easily  enough. 
Just  throw  him  overboard  two  or  three  times, 
and  he  '11  get  used  to  it." 

"  Oh  no  !  that  won't  do  any  good.  I  Ve  tried 
it  as  many  as  a  dozen  times,  and  it  only  makes 
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him  worse.  It 's  hard  work  to  throw  him  in  ; 
.  I  don't  believe  you  could  do  it." 

5.  "If  I  got  hold  of  him  —  " 

"  I  don't  believe  you  could  throw  him  in." 

6.  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  try.     If  he 
was  n't  so  afraid,  I  would." 

-  "Ha,  ha!  that's  a  good  excuse!" 

7.  "Why,  John,  do  you  think  I  can't  throw 
that  dog  into  the  water?" 


"Yes,  I  do." 

"I  can  do  it ;  and  I  '11  show  you  I  can." 
8.  Rufus  caught  the  dog  about  the  shoulders, 
and  lifted  his  fore  feet  from  the  raft.  Watch 
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growled,  and  showed  his  teeth ;  but  Rufus  knew 
he  would  not  bite.  The  dog  pulled  to  get 
away  ;  and  in  the  struggle  Rufus  slipped,  and 
both  fell  into  the  water. 

9.  "  Ha,  ha  !  Rufus ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  You  can 
throw  him  in,  can  you  1  I  did  n't  think  you 
could  do  it  so  easily,"  said  John,  pointing  with 
his  finger,  and  laughing  at  Rufus,  who  was 
floundering  in  the  water.  The  raft,  meanwhile, 
was  sailing  away,  leaving  Rufus  behind. 

10.  John,  however,  took  down  the  sail  and 
pushed  back  the  raft  with  his  pole.  Rufus, 
wading  slowly  along,  came  up  to  it,  and 
climbed  on  board  again,  the  water  dripping 
from  him  on  all  sides.  He  could  not  boast 
much  of  the  exploit,  though  he  had  plunged 
the  dog  in. 

11.  The  boys  now  made  their  way  as 
quickly  as  they  could  to  the  landing-place, 
where  they  saw  Watch  just  wading  out  of 
the  water. 

12.  When  Watch  saw  them  come  to  shore, 
he  ran  off  some  distance  from  the  water,  and 
stood  still,  looking  at  them,  as  much  as  to 
say,  —  "I  remember  how  ill  you  have  treated 
me ;  I  shall  not  trust  you  again."    When  the 
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boys  went  towards  him,  he  gave  a  short  bark, 
and  with  a  quick  toss  of  his  head,  away  he 
bounded. 

lopped  (lopt),  hanging  down.     I  spir'-it,  courage. 

cow'-ard,  one  not  brave.  |  ex-ploit/,  an  act,  a  brave  deed. 

Explain  these  phrases: — (1)  Lopped  ears.  (2)  Made 
their  way.    (3)  Showed  his  teeth. 

Write  out  in  full  the  folloiving  contractions :  — 
I  '11         I 've        it 's  he 's  don't        is  n't 

he  '11        he 'd        that 's        did  n't        won't       was  n't 

Write  a  sentence  about  John;  one  about  Rufus;  and  one 
about  Watch. 


III.  —  LEARNING  TO  READ. 

up-stairs'  whole  peo'-ple 

un-der-stand'  joists  pleas'-ant 

plowed  beam  wom'-en  (wim'-) 

work'-man  thoughts  re-spect'-ed 

1.  Every  school-book  is  like  a  step  on  the 
road,  or  a  step  upstairs.  It  brings  us  a  little 
farther  on,  or  a  little  higher  up. 

2.  When  we  have  read  through  all  our 
school-books,  we  shall  be  able  to  read  any 
book  that  we  can  understand,  so  that  we  may 
know  more  and  more,  every  day  we  live. 
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3.  Learning  to  read  is  like  doing  work.  The 
farmer  plows  first  one  field,  then  another,  then 
another,  till  all  his  ground  is  plowed.  The 
workman  lays  first  one  stone,  or  one  brick,  or 
one  joist,  or  one  beam,  then  another,  till  the 
whole  house  is  built. 

4.  So  it  is  with  boys  and  girls  in  reading. 
They  learn  first  one  book,  then  another,  then 
another,  till  they  can  read  quite  easily  and 
well ;  and  then  they  can  find  out  all  the  things 
that  books  teach  us. 

5.  If  we  could  not  read,  we  could  not  know 
much,  we  could  not  understand  much,  we  could 
not  think  much.  But  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  read  about  the  great  world  God  has 
made,  and  all  the  things  in  it,  —  to  know  about 
places,  and  people,  and  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
fishes,  and  flowers,  and  to  have  our  minds  full 
of  thoughts  about  them. 

6.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  all  the  while  going  on 
in  the  path  of  learning,  as  we  grow  up.  This 
is  the  sure  way  to  be  happy,  useful,  and  re- 
spected when  we  become  men  and  women. 

Write  the  answers  to  these  questions:  — 

What  is  the  use  of  learning  to  read1? 
What  can  we  learn  about  from  books 
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IV.  —  WHAT  CHARLEY  SAW. 


wren 


puz'-zle 


wound'-ed* 

guess 


rogue 


rid'-dle 


1^ 


1.  What  was  it  that  Charley  saw,  to-day, 

Down  in  the  pool  where  the  cattle  lie  ? 
A  shoal  of  the  spotted  trout  at  play? 
Or  a  sheeny  dragon-fly? 

2.  The  fly  and  the  fish  were  there,  indeed; 

But  as  for  the  puzzle,  —  guess  again ! 
It  was  neither  a  shell,  nor  flower,  nor  reed, 
Nor  the  nest  of  a  last  year's  wren. 

3.  Some  willows  droop  to  the  brooklet's  bed, — 

Who  knows  but  a  bee  had  fallen  down  ? 
Or  a  spider,  swung  from  his  broken  thread, 
Was  learning  the  way  to  drown? 

4.  You  have  not  read  me  the  riddle  yet : 

Not  even  the  wing  of  a  wounded  bee, 
Nor  the  web  of  a  spider,  torn  and  wet, 
Did  Charley  this  morning  see. 

5.  Now  answer,  you  who  have  grown  so  wise, — 

What  could  the  wonderful  sight  have  been, 
But  the  dimpled  face  and  great  blue  eyes 
Of  the  rogue  who  was  looking  in  ? 

sheen'-y,  shining.  i  drag'-on-fly,  a  large,  swift-fly- 

r6ad  here  means  guessed.  ing  insect.  ,  . 
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V.  — THE  BEAR  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

Ger'-man-y  teY-ri-ble  shoul'-dered 

sud'-den-ly*  fa-mil'-iar-ly        sol'-dier  (-jer) 

stair'-case  glo'-ri-ous  hor'-ror 


1.  Bears  are  sometimes  tamed,  and  taught  to 
dance,  and  to  perform  many  other  amusing 
tricks.  A  droll  story  is  told  about  one  of 
these  trained  bears.  The  incident  occurred  in 
a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Germany. 

2.  The  master  of  a  dancing-bear  was  sitting 
in  the  dining-room  of  an  inn,  eating  his  supper, 
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while  the  bear  —  poor,  harmless  beast  —  was 
tied  up  in  the  yard  behind  the  inn.  In  a 
room  upstairs  three  little  children  were  playing 
about. 

3.  Tramp !  tramp !  was  suddenly  heard  on 
the  stairs.  Who  could  it  be?  The  door  flew 
open,  and  behold !  there  entered  the  bear, — the 
huge,  shaggy  beast,  —  with  his  clanking  chain. 

4.  Tired  of  standing  so  long  in  the  yard, 
alone,  Bruin  had  at  length  found  his  way  to  the 
staircase.  At  first  the  little  children  were  in 
a  terrible  fright  at  this  unexpected  visit,  and 
they  ran  into  a  corner  to  hide  themselves. 

5.  But  the  bear  found  them  all  out,  and  put 
his  muzzle,  snuffing,  up  to  them,  but  did  not 
harm  them  in  the  least.  He  must  be  a  big 
dog,  thought  the  children,  and  they  began  to 
stroke  him  familiarly. 

6.  The  bear  stretched  himself  out  at  his  full 
length  upon  the  floor,  and  the  youngest  boy 
rolled  over  him,  and  nestled  his  curly  head  in 
the  shaggy  black  fur  of  the  beast.  Then  the 
eldest  boy  fetched  his  drum,  and  thumped  away 
on  it  with  might  and  main ;  whereupon  the 
bear  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  began  to 
dance  !    What  glorious  fun  ! 
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7.  Each  of  the  other  children  shouldered  a 
stick  as  a  musket;  the  bear  must  of  course 
have  one  too,  and  he  held  it  tight  and  firm 
like  any  soldier.  There 's  a  comrade  for  you, 
my  lads  !  And  away  they  marched,  —  one, 
two,  —  one,  two  ! 

8.  The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  chil- 
dren's mother  entered.  You  should  have  seen 
her,  speechless  with  terror,  her  cheeks  white  as 
a  sheet,  and  her  eyes  fixed  with  horror !  But 
the  youngest  boy  nodded  with  a  look  of  intense 
delight,  and  cried,  "Mother,  we  are  only  play- 
ing at  soldiers." 

9.  At  that  moment  the  master  of  the  bear 
appeared.  He  led  the  bear  back  to  the  yard, 
where  a  good  supper  was  waiting  for  him. 


per-form',  do. 
in'-ci-dent,  event, 
oc-curred',  happened, 
muz'-zle,  the  month  and  nose  of 

a  beast,  snout, 
com'-rade  *  companion. 


Bru'-in  (broo'-in),  a  name  for  a 
bear. 

in-tense',  very  great,  eager, 
ap-peared',  came  in  sight, 
shag'-gy,  covered  with  rough 
hair,  rough. 


Explain  these  phrases : —  (1)  Might  and  main.  (2)  White 
as  a  sheet.    (3)  Playing  at  soldiers. 

Write  a  sentence  telling  what  the  children  and  the  bear  were 
doing  when  the  mother  entered  the  room. 
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VI.  —  ONE  OF  JOHN  PLOWMAN'S  TALKS. 

hon'-ey       cease        bloomed  re-moved' 
squir'-rel*    ditch'-es    ear'-nest  mount'-ain* 

1.  Of  all  the  pretty  little  songs  I  have  ever 
heard,  that  is  one  of  the  best  which  begins,  — 

"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
Try,  try  again." 

2.  I  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  discour- 
aged, and  who  fancy  that  the  best  thing  they 
can  do  is  to  give  up.  Nobody  knows  what 
he  can  do  till  he  tries. 

3.  The  Fox  said  Try,  and  he  got  away 
from  the  hounds  when  they  almost  snapped 
at.  him.  The  Bees  said  Try,  and  found  honey 
in  the  flowers.  The  Squirrel  said  Try,  and 
up  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  beech-tree. 

4.  The  Snowdrop  said  Try,  and  bloomed 
in  the  cold  snows  of  winter.  The  young  Bird 
said  Try,  and  he  found  that  his  new  wings 
took  him  over  hedges  and  ditches,  and  up 
where  his  father  was  singing.  The  Ox  said 
Try,  and  plowed  the  field  from  end  to  end. 

5.  No  hill  is  too  steep  for  Try  to  climb,  no 
clay  too  stiff  for  Try  to  plow,  no  field  too 
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wet  for  Try  to  drain,  no  hole  too  big  for  Try 
to  mend. 

"  By  little  strokes 
Men  fell  great  oaks." 

What  man  has  done,  man  can  do,  and  what 
has  never  been  may  be. 

6.  Do  you  wish  to  make  something  of  your- 
self, young  Hopeful  ?  Begin  in  right  earnest. 
Where  there 's  a  will  there 's  a  way.  The 
sun  shines  for  all  the  world.  The  road  up 
the  hill  may  be  hard,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
open,  and  they  who  set  stout  heart  against 
steep  hill  shall  climb  it  yet.  What  was  hard 
to  bear  will  be  sweet  to  remember. 

7.  Believe  in  God  and  stick  to  hard  work, 
and  see  if  the  mountains  are  not  removed. 
Cheer  up,  boys !  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves. 

Once  let  every  man  say  Try: 

Want  would  cease,  and  need  would  fly; 

You 'd  be  glad,  and  so  would  I. 

rec-om-mend',  praise,  commend.  I  fan'-cy,  think, 
dis-cour'-aged,  disheartened.     |  fell,  cut  down. 

Explain  these  phrases :  —  (1)  Stick  to  hard  work.    (2)  See 
if  the  mountains  are  not  removed.    (3)  Need  would  fly. 
Copy  the  last  paragraph  {that  is,  all  of  7). 
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VII.  —  THE  OLD  PROVERB. 


no'-ble 
/^on'-est* 
gloss'-y  * 


pat'-tern 
won'-der 
hancf-some 


sup-pose' 
sneak'" -ing 
cop'-y-book 


1.  "  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man  " : 

Such  talk  sounds  very  queer  to  me; 
But  I  suppose  they  mean  to  say, 

If  I  a  true,  brave  man  would  be, 
I  must  not  be  a  sneaking  boy, 

But  in  my  work,  and  in  my  play, 
Whatever  I  may  say  or  do, 

Be  true  and  honest  as  the  day. 

2.  "  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man " : 

I  wonder  how  it  is  with  girls ! 
If  all  they  care  for  is  to  be 

Pretty  and  fair,  with  glossy  curls, 
And  handsome  dresses,  will  they  grow 

To  noble  women,  good  and  true  ? 
Or  will  they  be  like  pretty  dolls, 

Which  please  us  for  an  hour  or  two  ? 

3.  "  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man  " : 

Then,  boys  and  girls,  suppose  we  look 
For  the  best  pattern  we  can  find, 
And  take  him  as  our  copy-book. 
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4.  Then,  looking  backward,  we  may  see 

A  pleasant  pathway  clear  and  bright; 
And,  looking  forward,  we  may  hope 
To  reach  the  World  of  Light. 

Explain  the  phrase  :  —  The  World  of  Light. 
Write  out  the  meaning  of  the  following  line,  which  wan 
written  by  a  great  poet :  — 

«  The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man." 


VIII.  — A  BIRD'S  GRATITUDE. 

fur'-ni-ture 
gen'-tle-man 
com-pan'-ion 

1.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  dumb  animals 
looking  upon  us  as  their  friends  ;  and  it  is, 
of  course,  very  unpleasant  to  see  them  afraid 
of  us,  and  looking  upon  us  as  their  enemies. 
Do  you  no{  think  so! 

2.  Now  I  will  tell  you  something  which 
every  one  ought  to  know.  It  is  this:  the 
most  shy  and  timid  creatures  will  not  fear  us, 
and  will  learn  to  trust  us,  if  we  are  kind  to 
them. 


dum&  wound*  en'-e-mies 
crum6  gar'-den  an'-i-mals 
chirp      ar'-ti-cles  dif-fer-ent* 
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3.  A  gentleman,  on  going  to  live  in  a  new 
house,  found  that  a  little  robin  had  taken  up 
its  abode  in  the  garden.  This  gentleman  was 
fond  of  birds,  and  wished  to  make  friends  with 
the  little  robin. 

-  4.  He  went 
every  morning 
with  his  wife 
to  throw  some 
crumbs  for  the 
bird,  and  little 
by  little  they 
threw  them 
nearer  to  the 
bird's  usual 
resting-place. 
They  called  to 
the  bird,  and 
spoke  very  gently  to  it,  an 
in  a  few  weeks  it  would  come 
at  their  call,  to  eat  out  of 
their  hands. 

5.  If  they  stood  quite  still  and  upright,  the 
robin  would  rest  on  the  hand  of  the  lady  or 
the  gentleman,  and  there  peck  its  food  very 
happily.    Whenever  the  lady  or  the  gentle- 
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man  came  into  the  garden,  there  was  the  little 
faithful  robin  as  a  companion. 

6.  Then,  at  breakfast  or  dinner  time,  they 
would  throw  open  the  window,  and  little  robin 
would  come  peeping  and  hopping  in,  from  the 
window  to  the  table,  or  to  a  chair,  and  look 
about  at  all  the  strange  things  in  the  room. 
It  seemed  quite  pleased  with  all  the  different 
articles  of  furniture. 

7.  When  it  had  hopped  about  long  enough, 
and  had  picked  up  the  crumbs  put  down  for  it, 
it  would  chirp  a  pretty  little  song  in  an  under- 
tone, as  its  best  way  of  saying,  "  Thank  you  !  " 
The  little  bird,  with  its  heart  full  of  joy  and 
gladness,  gave  constant  pleasure  to  the  kind 
people  who  had  cared  so  much  for  it. 

8.  Is  there  not  more  enjoyment  in  such 
treatment  of  birds,  than  in  climbing  trees  to 
rob  their  nests,  or  in  throwing  stones  to 
wound  or  kill  these  pretty  creatures  ? 

un'-der-tone,  a  low  tone.         |       grat'-i-tude,  thankfulness. 

Explain  the  phrases :  —  (1)  Taken  up  its  abode.  (2)  Make 
friends  with  the  robin.    (3)  Heart  full  of  joy. 

Write  three  sentences  telling  in  each  something  the  gentleman 
and  his  wife  are  said  to  have  done.  —  Three  about  the  bird. 
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,  a, 

eat  Q^zi'^tfrl, 

twdd  net  tdmd  me  vattij  of 


'style >  fl&Z  letting  vyea  time  Of  A  v-e 
w-cm  tde  ^dl ^itt^e  m  dzaivin^. 

(2/^etdet   daiyd  am   tee-  maed 

^/e^dec/  - —  cc  e/atee/  "  id  det>  awtcJ — 
uf-ttd  m^  ^eed  died.  2$ at  it  atad 
net  /aed 7 ;  it  mad  e/eu^fiu^dt  date/ 
wetd.  ^ea  ateode/  de  dat^iUded  te 
deat  dew-  man^>  famed  Qd  e/tei/j-  dome 
e^  fade  dmed  de  ad  te*  ^et  idem  ad 
neatdy  ^et^eet  ad  Qd eeieJc/. 

^^eebjye  ^^taiy  ^et  tde  jtidd^e  m 
AetimanddiA.      C^datdet    weude/  dave 
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/een  mtlC'd  mate  ^i/eaded  ^  (2^  dad 
iaden  ida£  ^t^e.  Of^e  w-aa/d  tatdet 
4ee  a  j^aad  dandaiufon^  tdan  a  ^iteffi^ 
^wctatiej  an^  c/a^}  — cc  ane  lda£  id  neat 
and  vet^,  ea4^  ia  teadj"  de  4a^4. 
mean   ta  /e   a//e  ta  ddaw- 


dnaw  ^aa  mi//  /au^d  at  tde 


&a=4auna/ma  name        /ave  atven  m 


a^aaiin^.      of-t  14,  "  ^/Can'd  not 
%e,t~/ao£ea/  C^uend:' 

tffaat  ^aitd^a/ J?ue?ia/J 

watd  ^/ate. 


at,  ^kZJate; 
vita. 
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IX.  —  THE  MERRY  RAIN. 

1.  Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  comes  the  rain, 
Tapping  on  the  window-pane; 

Trickling,  coursing, 
Crowding,  forcing 
Tiny  rills 
To  the  dripping  window-sills. 

2.  Laughing  raindrops,  light  and  swift, 
Through  the  air  they  fall  and  sift; 

Dancing,  tripping, 
Bounding,  skipping 
Through  the  street, 
With  their  thousand  merry  feet. 

3.  Every  blade  of  grass  around 
Is  a  ladder  to  the  ground; 

Clinging,  striding, 
Slipping,  sliding, 
On  they  come 
With  their  busy  pattering  hum. 

4  In  the  woods,  by  twig  and  spray, 
To  the  roots  they  find  their  way; 
Rushing,  creeping, 
Doubling,  leaping, 
Down  they  go 
To  the  waiting  life  below. 
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5.  Oh,  the  brisk  and  merry  rain, 
Bringing  gladness  in  its  train ! 
Falling,  glancing, 
Tinkling,  dancing 
All  around, — 
Listen  to  its  cheery  sound ! 

Write  all  the  words  in  this  lesson  ending  in  ing,  and  pro- 
nounce them  carefully. 

Copy  two  stanzas,  noticing  the  place  for  beginning  each  line, 
and  putting  in  all  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  correctly. 


X.— DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

fan'-cied  splen'-dor  nee'-dle  shad'-ow 

or'-ange  con'-ti-nents*  can'-dle  bot'-tom 

isl'-and  com-plete'-ly  beau'-ty  cu'-ri-ous 

cit'-ies  twen'-ty-four  en-a'-bles  re-ceive' 

1.  People  long  ago  believed  that  the  earth 
was  a  great  plain,  stretching  out  flat  like  a 
field,  with  the  sea  all  around  it.  But  we  know, 
nowadays,  that  it  is  round,  like  an  orange ; 
though  you  might  need  to  press  the  orange 
a  very  little  at  the  top  and  bottom  to  make  it 
exactly  the  same  shape. 
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2.  This  great  globe,  with  all  the  seas,  isl- 
ands, and  continents,  shown  on  the  map,  and 
all  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities,  is  all 
the  time  whirling  round  and  round,  just  as  a 
top  spins,  and  so  very  quickly  that  it  turns 
completely  once  every  twenty-four  hours.  It 
does  this  to  let  every  part,  in  turn,  get  the  light 
of  the  sun,  which  makes  day,  and  not  only 
enables  men  to  go  about  their  work,  but  covers 
the  world  with  life  and  beauty. 

3.  If  you  run  a  long  needle  through  an 
orange,  and  then  turn  the  orange  slowly  round 
in  the  light  of  a  lamp  or  a  candle,  you  will 
see  that  the  side  next  the  brightness  is  bright, 
and  the  side  away  from  it  is  dark.  You 
will  also  see  that  the  orange  itself  throws  a 
shadow,  which  makes  the  part  just  beyond 
the  orange  dark  also. 

4.  Exactly  so,  the  side  of  the  earth  next  the 
sun  is  bright ;  and  we  call  the  time  of  bright- 
ness Day  ;  but  the  side  away  from  the  sun  is 
not  only  itself  dark,  but  the  sky  over  it  is 
also  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 
This  time  of  darkness  we  call  Night. 

Thus  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  earth  that 
makes  us  see  the  stars,  by  shutting ,  out  the 
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dazzling  splendor  of  the  sun,  which  hides  them 
by  its  brightness. 

5.  How  curious  to  think  that,  when  we  are 
walking  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  are  lying  asleep 
in  the  darkness  of  night.  But  in  a  few  hours 
their  side  of  the  earth  will  again  receive  the 
sun's  rays,  and  our  side  will  be  deprived  of 
them.  Then  they  will  have  light  and  their  day, 
while  we  shall  have  darkness  and  our  night. 

Write  a  sentence  explaining  why  we  see  the  stars  at  night, 
and  cannot  see  them  in  the  day-time. 

Write  one  or  more  sentences  telling  why  it  is  night  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  when  it  is  day  here,  and  night  here  when 
it  is  day  there. 


P: 


XL  —  THE  CHILDREN'S  STORIES. 

PART  I. 

ca?f*         caught      brought  ma-chine' 

Dai'-sy     knees       mon'-ey  coun'-try 

un-tied'    does  n't*    grand'-pa*  at-ten'-tion 

pearls       breath      hap'-pened  o'-cean  (-shun) 


1.  Some  children  were  at  play  by  the  shore 
of  a  lake.    They  ran  and  jumped  and  shouted ; 
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they  dug  wells  in  the  sand,  and  the  boys  tried 
to  skip  stones  on  the  water.  After  a  while 
they  sat  down  to  tell  stories. 


2.  "  Let  us  draw  lots  to  see  who  shall  be- 
gin," said  Edwin.  They  took  some  long  blades 
of  grass,  and  Edwin  held  them  in  his  hand 
while  each  one  drew  out  a  blade.  Daisy  drew 
the  shortest  one,  and  she  had  to  begin.  She 
folded  her  hands,  sat  up  very  straight,  and 
told  this  story:  — 

3.  "  Once  there  was  a  boy,  and  his  grand- 
pa had  a  beautiful  calf,  and  he  was  kept  in 
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a  meadow,  tied  up  to  a  stake,  with  a  long 
rope." 

"The  boy?"  asked  Lotty. 

4.  "  Oh,  no,  the  calf.  And  every  day  when 
they  led  the  calf  out  to  tie  him  up,  the  boy 
said,  '  Let  me  lead  him.'  His  grandpa  said, 
'  You  are  not  strong  enough,  because  he  pulls 
so ' ;  but  the  boy  did  n't  believe  him,  and  one 
day  he  untied  the  calf  and  led  him  up  to  the 
barn.  The  boy  said :  i  I  am  strong  enough. 
See  me  train  this  calf ! ' 

5.  "  Then  the  calf  saw  a  dog,  and  started  to 
run.  It  was  muddy  in  the  meadow,  and  the 
calf  took  very  long  jumps  all  over  it.  Some- 
times the  boy  went  into  mud  and  water  up 
to  his  knees ;  but  he  did  n't  let  go,  because 
he  was  a  boy  that  always  held  on.  After  a 
while  a  man  caught  hold  of  the  rope  with  the 
boy,  and  they  tied  him  up  to  the  post  again." 

6.  "The  boy?"  asked  Lotty  again. 

"  Of  course  not.  I  don't  think  you  pay  very 
good  attention,  Lotty  Merrick." 

7.  "Next,"  said  Edwin;  "and  now  it's  my 
turn.  Once  there  was  a  man  who  invented 
machines.  He  began  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
and  he  made  a  machine  to  fly  with,  and  one  to 
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walk  with  under  the  water.  One  day  all  the 
people  in  his  country  came  to  see  him  walk 
in  the  ocean.  He  put  on  some  clothes  that 
had  something  inside  of  them  to  make  more 
breath,  as  fast  as  he  wanted  it,  and  to  make 
light,  just  like  a  fire-fly  that  shines  in  the 
dark  and  does  n't  burn. 

8.  "The  man  went  down  under  the  water, 
and  found  how  it  looked  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  all  covered  with  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, and  pearls,  and  boxes  of  money  lost  out 
of  ships.  He  brought  up  as  many  things  as 
he  wanted,  and  gave  some  to  all  the  people, 
and  everybody  was  rich,  but  he  was  the  rich- 
est. He  did  n't  care  about  money  though, 
but  he  just  kept  on  inventing  things. 

9.  "That's  a  story  of  something  that  hasn't 
happened  yet,  but  I 'm  going  to  do  it  myself 
when  I  grow  up." 

mead'-ow,  land  on  which  grass  I  in-vent'-ed,  found  out  or  con- 
is  mown  for  hay.  I     trived  (something  new). 

Explain  the  phrase :  —  Pay  good  attention. 
Write  sentences  containing  words  meaning  the  opposite  of 
the  following :  — 

rich       straight       long       good  under 
Write  what  happened  when  the  boy  led  the  calf  to  the  barn. 
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XII. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  STORIES. 


PART  II. 


Nel'-lie 
cer'-tain 


fair'-ies  los'-ing 
hab'-it  mu'-sic 


heard 
mid'-dle 


birth'-day  thim'-ble  min'-ute  (-it)  pal'-ace 
sur-prised'    bud'-ded    a'-pron  (-pum)  scar'-let 

1.  "  Mine  is  a  different  kind  of  story,"  said 
Nellie;  " it 's  about  fairies.  Fairies  are  better 
than  people  to  put  in  stories,  because  they  can 
do  anything  you  want  done.  There  was  a 
certain  little  girl  —  " 

"What  is  a  certain  little  girl?"  asked  Daisy. 

2.  "T  don't  know,"  said  Nellie;  " but  that's 
the  kind  in  stories.  She  had  a  very  bad  habit. 
She  would  go  out  and  play,  with  her  thimble 
on  her  finger;  her  mamma  told  her  and  told 
her  to  put  it  away,  but  she  always  forgot. 

3.  "One  day  her  mamma  said  that,  if  she 
would  keep  her  thimble  without  losing  it  a 
whole  year,  she  would  give  her  a  beautiful 
new  silver  one  on  her  birthday,  with  her  name 
marked  on  it. 

4.  "The  little  girl  kept  her  thimble  pretty 
well  after  that ;  but  one  day  she  ran  out  just 
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a  minute  to  see  if  her  rose-bush  was  budded, 
and  when  she  came  back  the  thimble  was  lost. 
She  hunted  and  hunted,  and  then  she  cried; 
but  it  did  n't  do  any  good,  and  she  sat  down 
very  unhappy. 

5.  "  Now  I  shall  tell  the  part  of  the  fair- 
ies. While  she  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  she 
heard  a  chime  of  bells  ringing,  —  not  loud, 
just  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  the  softest  music,  — 
and  she  thought  it  came  out  of  the  ground. 

6.  "  Pretty  soon  she  saw  ever  so  many  little 
men  come  sliding  down  the  steins  of  the  flowers, 
and  run  into  a  little  green  door  under  the  rose- 
bush. She  was  very  much  surprised,  because 
she  had  never  seen  that  door  before ;  but  she 
pushed  it  open  and  looked  in. 

7.  "  There  was  a  lovely  little  palace,  all 
sparkling  with  gold,  and  made  of  green,  and  red, 
and  blue  stones ;  and  just  in  the  middle  seven 
bright  little  gold  bells  were  hung.  Every  one 
had  a  silver  chain,  and  three  little  men  in  scar- 
let coats  were  ringing  each  bell.  They  all 
sounded  together  in  a  real  tune,  and  the  little 
girl  never  heard  anything  so  sweet. 

8.  "  When  she  looked  again  she  saw  they 
were  the  thimbles  that  she  had  been  losing, 
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and  losing,  and  there  was  the  very  last  one 
hung  up  with  the  rest.  The  little  men  were 
so  pleased  with  it  that  she  did  n't  like  to  ask 
them  for  it ;  but  pretty  soon  the  bells  began  to 
ring  so  loud  that  she  woke  up,  and  there  was 
her  thimble  in  her  apron  pocket  all  the  time." 

"  That  7s  a  lovely  story  !  "  said  Daisy. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Lotty. 

Explain  these  phrases:  —  (1)  Chime  of  bells.  (2)  Ever, 
so  many.     (3)  She  hunted  and  hunted. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  putting  in  the  right  words 
(selected  from  those  below)  in  place  of  the  dashes ;  — 

The  girl  was    on  the  grass. 

The  sun  is    in  the  west. 

The  old  hen    on  her  nest. 

Tell  me  when  the  sun    to-night. 

sets  sits  setting  sitting 


XIII.  — THE  SAILOR. 

sail'-or  fort'-u-nate  short'-llved  * 

voy'-age       de-light'-ful  wreck 
sur'-face       com'-fort-a-ble  lis'-fen-ing* 

1.  Many  boys  living  in  the  country,  far 
from  the  ocean,  fancy  that  the  sailor  has  a 
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gay  life.  How  they  would  like  to  skim  over 
the  surface  of  the  deep  blue  sea  in  the  good 
ship  Flyaway,  or  the  Seagull,  on  a  voyage 
to  foreign  countries ! 

2.  They  think  it  would  be  nothing  but  sport 

to  climb  up 
the  shrouds 
into  the  rig- 
ging above, 
and  to  sit 
aloft  on  a 
yard-arm, 
watching 
the  white 
sails  in  the 
distance, 
and  listen- 
ing to  the 
cry  of  the 
seabirds  far 
overhead. 

"  Happy  sailor  boy  !  "  they  say,  "he  has  little 
work  to  do,  and  many  sights  to  see ! " 

3.  But  alas  !  this  picture  is  fanciful.  The 
life  of  the  sailor  is  not  made  up  of  gay 
sailing  and  delightful  sight-seeing.     He  has 
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hard  work  to  do  every  day,  with  few  of 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  we  can  have  on 
the  land. 

4.  His  life  is  full  of  peril,  too.  Often  a 
storm  comes  on  ;  the  wind  blows  a  gale,  or 
the  snow  and  sleet  fall  thick  and  fast.  The 
sailor  cannot  seek  his  comfortable  shelter  in 
such  a  time.  All  must  be  on  the  alert  in 
rough  weather. 

5.  In  the  darkest  night,  when  the  weather 
is  bitter  cold,  and  the  waves  are  tossing  the 
ship  about,  the  poor  sailor  has  to  jump  from 
his  hammock  and  go  aloft.  It  is  no  sport 
then  to  mount  into  the  rigging;  but  the 
sails  must  be  furled,  or  the  ship  may  be- 
come a  wreck  and  all  on  board  be  lost. 

6.  But  squalls  and  storms  are  short-lived,  as 
a  rule;  there  is  more  pleasant  weather  than 
rough  weather;  and  in  spite  of  hardships  on 
board  ship,  many  like  to  go  to  sea  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

7.  It  is  fortunate  for  all  that  so  many  men 
are  willing  to  make  their  living  by  the  sea; 
for  we  should  be  badly  off,  indeed,  if  there 
were  not  plenty  of  sailors  and  ships  ail  the 
while  sailing  over  the  ocean. 

(w) 
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8.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  hardy  sailors,  every 
country  may  have  a  share  of  the  products  of 
all  countries. 


for'-eign  (-in),  not  one's  own, 
distant. 

rig'-ging,  the  cords  and  ropes 
belonging  to  a  ship's  masts 
and  sails. 

shrouds,  a  set  of  ropes  like  a 
rope  ladder. 


yard'-arm,  half  a  ship's  yard, 

from  the  mast  to  the  end. 
fan'-ci-ful,  not  real  or  true, 
per'-il,  danger, 
ham'-mock,  a  hanging  bed. 
HveMi-hood,  means  of  living, 
furled,  rolled  up. 


Explain  these  phrases  : — (1)  On  the  alert.  (2)  Have  a 
share  of.    (3)  Storms  are  short-lived.    (4)  Go  aloft. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  putting  in  the  right  words 
(selected  from  those  below)  instead  of  the  dashes. 

See  Picture,  page  50. 

The  first  thing  which  I  see  in  the    is  a  boy.  We 

will  call  him  a  .    I  should  think,  from  the  way  he  has 

grasped  the  ropes  with  his   ,  that  he  is  ■          up  the 

shrouds.    He  seems  also  to  be    far  off ;  perhaps  he  is 

trying  to  see  a  in  the  . 

It  cannot  be  a  time  of  cold  ,  for  the  sailor-boy  is  not 

warmly  ,  and  he  is  bare-headed. 

I  cannot  tell  you  whether  he  has    to  a  great  

or  not ;  but  I  think  he  has  climbed  far  . 

climbing  sailor-boy         sail  height 

hands  looking  weather  clothed 

picture  distance  climbed  aloft 
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wil'-low 


al'-der 


vi'-o-let 
pow'-der-y 


col'-um-bine 
dan'-de-li-ons 


1.  The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls; 
The  willow  buds  in  silver 
For  little  boys  and  girls. 

2.  The  little  birds  fly  over, 

And  oh,  how  sweet  they  sing! 
To  tell  the  happy  children 
That  once  again  't  is  spring. 

3.  The  gay  green  grass  comes  creeping 

So  soft  beneath  their  feet ; 
The  frogs  begin  to  ripple 
A  music  clear  and  sweet. 

4.  And  buttercups  are  coming, 

And  scarlet  columbine ; 
And  in  the  sunny  meadows 
The  dandelions  shine. 

5.  And  just  as  many  daisies 

As  their  soft  hands  can  hold 
The  little  ones  may  gather, 
All  fair  in  white  and  gold. 
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6.  Here  blows  the  warm  red  clover, 
There  peeps  the  violet  blue ; 
0  happy  little  children  ! 
God  made  them  all  for  you. 

Explain  these  lines: — (1)  Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls. 
(2)  The  willow  buds  in  silver. 

Write  the  names  of  the  spring  months. 

Write  the  names  of  as  many  spring  flowers  as  you  have 


XV.  —  KING  FROST. 

gray         val'-leys  mis'-chief  pret'-ty  (prft'-) 

beard*       i'-ci-cles*  re-ceive'  pitch'-ers 

man'-tle     au'-tumn  hol'-lows    gen'-er-al-ly  * 
mis'-chiev-ous*  troub'-le-some 

1.  Aftee  the  autumn  is  over  and  the  fruit 
has  all  been  gathered,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  turn  red  and  yellow  and  fall  in  showers 
from  the  trees,  then  comes  a  little  old  man, 
clothed  in  a  gray  mantle,  with  long,  snow- 
white  hair,  and  a  beard  of  icicles.  The  chil- 
dren call  him  King  Frost. 

2.  He  makes  his  first  appearance  on  the 
mountain  tops,  whence  he  looks  down  to  see  if 
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all  is  ready  for  him.  When  he  has  enjoyed  his 
view  from  the  hills,  he  unfolds  his  gray  mantle, 
and  a  sharp,  cold  wind,  that  makes  every  one 
shiver,  rushes  down  into  the  valleys.  Then  he 
shakes  his  cloak,  and  down  falls  a  shower  of 
snow-flakes. 

3.  Sometimes  he  sends  them  gently  down, 
and  they  fall  softly,  and  form  a  warm  blanket 
over  the  fields;  and  sometimes,  when  he  is 
angry,  he  sends  them  on  the  wings  of  a  stormy 
east  wind,  which  tosses  them  about,  and  beats 
them  against  the  windows,  and  whirls  them  up 
in  deep  masses  in  the  dens  and  hollows. 

Before  he  leaves  the  mountains  he  gives 
them  each  a  present  of  a  white  cap  and  man- 
tle, which  they  often  wear  all  the  winter. 

4.  Then  King  Frost  comes  down  into  the 
valleys,  and  slips  quietly  into  the  houses.  His 
first  visits  are  generally  paid  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  he  disappears  again.  But  by 
and  by  he  gets  bolder  and  more  familiar,  and 
stays  all  day,  covering  the  earth  with  a  snowy 
blanket. 

5.  Sometimes  he  hides  the  sun  with  his  dark 
gray  mantle,  and  at  other  times  he  sends 
forth  a  strong  wind  to  drive  the  clouds  racing 
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through  the  sky,  and  to  shake  the  tops  and 
twist  the  limbs  of  the  tallest  trees.  Many  a 
sly  piece  of  mischief  he  does  in  his  nightly 
visits.  He  steals  into  the  pantry,  and  breaks 
the  pitchers  and  the  crystal  glasses.  He 
touches  with  his  icy  fingers  any  pretty  plant 
that  is  left  in  his  way,  and  it  withers  at  his 
touch. 

6.  He  pinches  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the 
poor  children  so  sadly  that  he  often  leaves 
large  red  swellings  where  his  cruel  touch 
has  been.  In  some  countries  he  has  been 
known  to  bite  men's  noses,  and  take  off  their 
fingers. 

7.  However,  he  is  not  always  in  a  mis- 
chievous mood.  Sometimes  he  prepares  pretty 
pictures  for  the  children,  on  the  windows  of 
their  rooms.  He  draws  trees,  and  mountains, 
and  hills,  all  white,  on  the  glass,  —  pictures  of 
the  cold  North  whence  he  comes. 

8.  At  other  times  he  touches  the  ponds  and 
little  lakes,  and  hardens  them  into  a  smooth 
playground  for  the  children  to  run,  and  slide, 
and  skate  upon ;  and  he  ornaments  the  houses 
with  a  fringe  around  the  roof,  of  long,  clear, 
bright  icicles,  like  his  own  beard. 
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9.  He  is  a  good  friend  to  the  gardener 
and  the  farmer.  He  destroys  many  of  the 
troublesome  insects  that  hurt  their  crops.  He 
keeps  the  tender  plants  covered  with  his  fleecy 
blanket  of  snow,  that  they  may  not  be  hurt 
by  his  cold  footstep  and  icy  touch,  as  he 
passes  over  the  fields.  He  breaks  up  and 
crumbles  the  stiff,  hard  clods,  and  makes  them 
fit  to  receive  the  seed. 

10.  So,  for  the  good  he  does,  many  wel- 
come old  King  Frost.  They  rejoice  when  he 
comes,  and  find  him  a  merry  companion  in  a 
rough  game. 

Let  us  sing  to  King  Frost ;  from  his  icy  coast 

May  he  never  forget  to  come ! 
With  us  every  year,  when  the  winter 's  here, 

May  he  make  his  merry  home ! 


dis-ap-pears',  goes  out  of  sight, 
crys'-tal,  clear  like  ice  or  glass, 
pre-pares',  makes  ready, 
pan'-try,  a  room  for  bread,  &c. 


in'-sect,  a  small  creeping  or  fly- 
ing animal,  such  as  the  fly, 
bee,  &c,  whose  body  appears 
almost  divided  into  parts. 


Explain  these  phrases: —  (1)  Makes  his  appearance. 
(2)  Bites  men's  noses.    (3)  Sly  piece  of  mischief. 

Write  out  the  names  of  the  ivinter  months. 
Write  two  pleasant  things  about  winter. 
Write  two  unpleasant  things  about  winter. 
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XVI.  —  DISCONTENT. 

1.  Down  in  a  field,  one  day  in  June, 
The  flowers  all  bloomed  together, 
Save  one,  who  tried  to  hide  herself, 
And  drooped,  that  pleasant  weather. 

2.  A  Eobin  who  had  flown  too  high, 
And  felt  a  little  lazy, 
Was  resting  near  this  Buttercup 
•Who  wished  she  were  a  Daisy ; 

3.  For  Daisies  grow  so  trig  and  tall ! 
—  She  always  had  a  passion 
For  wearing  frills  around  her  neck, 
In  just  the  Daisies'  fashion. 


4.  And  Buttercups  must  always  be 
The  same  old  tiresome  color  ; 
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While  Daisies  dress  in  gold  and  white, 
Although  their  gold  is  duller. 

5.  "Dear  Robin,"  said  this  sad  young  flower, 

"  Perhaps  you 'd  not  mind  trying 
To  find  a  nice  white  frill  for  me, 
Some  day  when  you  are  flying  ?  " 

6.  "  You  silly  thing ! "  the  Robin  said, 

"  I  think  you  must  be  crazy  : 
I 'd  rather  be  my  honest  self 
Than  any  made-up  Daisy. 

7.  "  You  're  nicer  in  your  own  bright  gown ; 

The  little  children  love  you : 
Be  the  best  Buttercup  you  can, 
And  think  no  flower  above  you. 

8.  "Though  Swallows  leave  me  out  of  sight, 

We 'd  better  keep  our  places : 
Perhaps  the  world  would  all  go  wrong 
With  one  too  many  Daisies. 

9.  "  Look  bravely  up  into  the  sky, 

And  be  content  with  knowing 
That  God  wished  for  a "  Buttercup 
Just  here,  where  you  are  growing." 

HJxplain  these  phrases  :  —  (1)  Had  a  passion  for  wearing 
frills.    (2)  Be  my  honest  self.    (3)  Made-up  daisy. 
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Copy,  and  fill  up  the  blanks  so  as  to  make  sense  :  — 

A  Buttercup,  one    in   ,  wished  she    not  a 

 ,  but  a  ,  "  Because,"  she  ,  "  Daisies  are  so  

and  ,  and  wear  around  their  .    Besides,  their 

dress  is    and   ,  while  mine  is  only  the  same  old 

 ."    So  the  ■  asked  a  Robin,  who  was    near, 

if  he  would  to  find  a  for  her.    But  the  told 

her,  it  was  for  her  to  be  own  honest  ,  than 

to  try  to  be  like  a   .    He  said,  "  We  had  better  

our   ." 


XVII.  —  HIGH-CLIFF. 

PART  I. 


ac'-tive 

vil'-lage 

stee'-ple 


stran'-gers 

ea'-ger 

hemmed 


suc-cess' 
dis-may' 
rug'-ged 


cream'-y 
drowned* 
wan'-dered 


1.  "  Almost  sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
young,  strong,  active  lad,  I  lived  for  some 
months  by  the  sea-shore.  Our  dwelling  was 
near  the  beach,  in  a  place  where  the  cliffs  were 
rugged  and  high.  Some  of  them  were  as  high 
as  the  church  steeple  in  the  village. 

2.  "  I  set  out,  one  day,  to  gather  shells ;  for 
that  was  a  wonderful  place  for  shells,  and  the 
strangers  who  came  to  the  village  near  by 
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used  often  to  buy  them.  I  did  not  go  alone : 
I  took  with  me  my  brother  Edward.  Each  of 
us  carried  a  bag  to  hold  the  shells.  The  bag 
was  hung  round  our  necks  by  a  long  string, 
so  as  to  leave  our  hands  quite  free. 

3.  "  The  last  thing  our  mother  said  to  us, 
before  we  started,  was  this :  1  Take  care,  boys, 
and  don't  go  too  far ;  for  the  tide  is  on  the 
turn,  and  the  waves  are  running  high.  If  you 
go  as  far  as  High-Cliff  there  is  danger  you 
may  be  drowned.' 

"  '  No  fear,  mother  ! '  said  I ;  1  even  if  the 
tide  should  come  in  upon  us,  I  am  strong 
enough  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.' 

4.  "  We  had  plenty  of  luck  that  day  in  find- 
ing shells.  We  filled  our  bags ;  and  we  were 
so  eager,  and  so  pleased  with  our  success,  that 
we  wandered  on  farther  and  farther.  We  did 
not  give  a  thought  to  the  tide,  till  we  saw  the 
white,  creamy  foam  tossed  on  the  sand  from 
the  waves  that  came  rolling  and  tumbling  in- 
shore. Then  we  looked  up,  and  saw  the  cliff 
rising  high  and  bluff  before  us  ! 

5.  Ul0  Edward!'  cried  I,  'just  see  how 
the  tide  is  coming  in !  It 's  time  for  us  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  home.'    My  brother 
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turned  white  as  a  sheet.  '  It 's  too  late  for 
that,'  said  he,  gazing  in  dismay  at  the  waters 
surging  about  us. 

6.  "  The  coast  just  there  made  a  bend  like  a 
crescent,  and,  though  we  stood  upon  dry  land 
still,  the  white-topped  waves,  on  both  sides 
of  us,  were  rolling  quite  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliff !  Where  we  had  walked  dry-shod  not  an 
hour  before,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
the  waters ;  and  soon  they  would  cover  the 
place  where  we  were.  We  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  sea  and  the  cliff! 

7.  "  '  O  brother  !  what  is  to  be  done  ? ' 
cried  Edward,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  great 
rocky  wall  before  us. 

"  '  Keep  a  good  heart,'  said  I.  1 1  will  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  then  I  '11  get  help 
and  a  rope,  and  we  '11  draw  you  up.' 

cliff,  a  high,  steep  rock.  dry-shod',  without  wetting  the 

cres'-cent,  the  new  moon,  or  a  feet, 
figure  shaped  like  it.  rug'-ged,  rough,  uneven. 

Explain  these  phrases :  —  (1)  On  the  turn.  (2.)  White- 
topped  waves.    (3)  Keep  a  good  heart. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  the  words  sea-shore,  shells, 
and  sand. 
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XVIII.  —  HIGH-CLIFF. 

PART  II. 

mus'-cle       ached  (akt)   fa'-tal  weight 

clutch'-ing   foot'-ing     bruised*  as-cent' 

of'-fered*     mer'-cy      in'-ter-est*  at-tempt' 

man'-aged    stretched     min'-ute  (-it)  re-lieved' 

1.  "  I  put  down  my  bag,  and  cast  off  my 
jacket;  for  it  was  clear  enough  that  I  could 
not  climb  with  them.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
there  was  only  one  place  where  I  had  any 
chance  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

2.  "  There,  by  straining  every  muscle,  clutch- 
ing at  every  jutting  crag  and  little  rock-plant 
that  offered  a  hold,  I  managed  to  struggle 
up  a  few  yards.  But  the  way  grew  steeper 
and  harder.  I  could  scarcely  find  place  for 
my  foot,  or  hold  for  my  hand ;  the  earth  was 
slipping  from  beneath  me. 

3.  "  Feeling  that  I  was  about  to  fall,  I  tried, 
with  a  violent  effort,  to  catch  hold  of  a  little 
stub  that  seemed  to  be  just  beyond  my  reach. 
I  caught  it,  but  lost  my  footing.  I  hung  for 
a  moment  by  one  hand ;  then  the  stub  gave 
way,  and,  with  a  cry  of  fear,  I  fell  heavily 
down  the  rock." 
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4.  u0  grandfather!  were  you  much  hurt?" 
exclaimed  Rose,  who  had  listened  with  breath- 
less interest. 

"  Not  badly  hurt,"  said  he,  "but  enough 
bruised  and  shaken  to  be  kept  from  trying 
again  to  climb  the  cliff. 

5.  "  My  brother  and  I  felt  that  there  was 
but  one  thing  we  could  do,  —  we  must  loudly 
call  out  for  help.  So  we  cried  out  again  and 
again  with  all  our  might,  and  at  last,  to  our 
great  joy,  the  sound  of  our  cry  was  heard  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff." 

"And  was  a  rope  let  down  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff  ? "  asked  Rose  eagerly. 

6.  "A  rope  was  let  down,  and  it  was  long 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  save  us.  It 
was  let  down  not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  al- 
ready the  sand  on  which  we  stood  was  washed 
by  every  advancing  wave. 

7.  "  Edward,  who  was  greatly  frightened, 
at  once  caught  hold  of  the  rope,  and  clung  to 
it  as  if  for  his  life.  I  had  already  put  on 
my  jacket  again,  and  passed  the  string  of  my 
bag  of  shells  around  my  neck. 

8.  "  We  had  not  risen  many  feet  above  the 
sands  when  a  horrible  dread  arose  in  my  mind 
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that  I  should  not  be  able  to  hold  on  till  I 
reached  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  muscles  of 
my  arms  ached  intensely ;  my  fingers  could 
scarcely  keep  their  grasp,  and  the  string  round 
my  neck  seemed  to 
choke  me,  like  the 
grip  of  an  iron  hand. 

9.  "  '  Make  haste  !) 
[  cried.  '  Be  quick  ! 
oh,  be  quick  !  or  I 
shall  have  to  let  go  ! ' 

"  1  Oh,  hold  fast, 
brother,  hold  fast ! ' 
shouted  poor  Edward 
in  mortal  terror  at 
my  danger.  The  men 
above  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  pull 
us  up  before  my 
strength  should  fail 
me ;  but  oh,  how 
fearfully  slow  our 
ascent  seemed ! 

10.  "The  strain  on  my  arms  now  was  tor- 
ture !  I  could  scarcely  breathe.  The  bag 
round  my  neck  seemed  to  grow  heavier  every 
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moment.  I  felt  that,  unless  I  could  be  relieved 
of  the  weight,  I  must  let  go,  and  be  dashed  in 
pieces.  I  durst  not  attempt  to  cling  by  one 
hand,  so  as  to  use  the  other  to  untie  the  fatal 
string. 

11.  "I  know  not  to  this  day  whether  the 
weight  on  it  snapped  the  string,  or  whether,  in 
my  struggles,  the  knot  was  untied ;  but  never, 
till  my  dying  hour,  shall  I  forget  the  sense  of 
relief,  when  suddenly  something  gave  way, 
and  I  felt  that  the  weight  was  gone.  I  heard 
a  splash  in  the  waters  below,  and  then  I  was 
firmly  grasped  by  a  hand  stretched  out  from 
above." 

12.  "  O  grandfather!  what  a  mercy!"  ex- 
claimed Rose,  drawing  a  long  breath.  Her 
heart  had  beat  fast  at  the  account  of  such 
terrible  danger. 

ef'-fort*  (ef'-furt),   a  putting  ac-count',*  story,  narrative. 

forth  of  strength.  in-tense'-ly,  violently, 

tort'-ure,  extreme  pain.  mor'-tal,  utmost,  extreme. 

Explain  these  phrases: — (1)  Gave  way.  (2)  Straining 
every  nerve.    (3)  Sense  of  relief.    (4)  Make  haste. 

Write  out,  in  your  own  words,  two  or  three  sentences,  or 
more,  telling  what  this  story  is  about. 
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XIX.  —  THE  WHEAT  PLANT. 

sta/k      bo'-som  (buz'-")*  kern'-el  di-vldes' 
rouse     main-tain'*        guard'-ed  hair'-y 
jui'-ces"  nour'~ish-ing     wrap'-ping   veins  (vanz) 

1.  Perhaps  you  have  never  thought,  when 
you  had  a  grain  of  wheat  in  your  hand,  that 
it  was  living.  If  you  hold  it  to  your  ear,  you 
hear  no  sound;  if  you  lay  it  on  the  table,  it 
does  not  move  :  yet  a  wonderful  life  lies  hid- 
den in  it. 

2.  Though  you  cannot  see  it  with  your  eyes, 
God  has  wrapped  up,  in  this  one  little  grain,  a 
great  stalk,  with  a  long  ear  in  which  are  many 
grains,  just  as  He  has  hidden  a  whole  bird  in 
the  egg,  though  you  can  see  no  feathers,  or 
wings,  or  beak  in  it. 

3.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  quickened  into  life 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  as  the  bird's  egg  is 
hatched  beneath  the  bosom  of  the  brooding 
mother.  The  kernel  or  embryo  in  it,  which 
grows  into  wheat,  is  well  guarded.  As  there 
is  in  the  egg  first  a  hard,  firm  shell,  like  a 
coat  of  mail,  all  round  it,  so  with  the  grain  of 
wheat.    Between  this  outer  covering  and  the 
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kernel  there  is  a  fine  white  skin,  - —  like  the 
silken  wrapping  inside  the  shell  of  the  egg,  — 
to  keep  it  safe. 

4.  When  the  grain  has  lain  sleeping  for  a 
time  in  the  dark  earth,  the  sunbeams  rouse  it 
from  its  slumber:  the  embryo  in  it  begins  to 
stir.  It  takes  in  the  food  which  is  all  round 
it  in  the  form  of  white  flour-dust. 

5.  It  will  soon  be  so  strong  with  the  food 
it  thus  takes,  that  it  will  burst  through  the 
outer  shell,  and  push  out  two  little  points,  one 
of  which  will  strike  down  as  the  root,  and  the 
other  will  grow  up  to  be  the  plant. 

6.  The  root  gropes  down  into  the  dark  earth 
to  find  food  and  drink  for  the  grain.  To  help 
it  the  better  to  drink  in  nourishment,  it  divides 
itself  into  small  branches,  with  hairy  threads 
shooting  out  all  over  them;  and  all  these 
branches  and  hairs  are  covered  with  mouths 
which  are  always  sucking  in  food  of  all  kinds 
that  the  grain  needs. 

7.  But  how  does  the  little  root  know  that  it 
will  find  food  in  the  dark  soil  where  it  can- 
not see  1  It  has  been  told  this  by  the  One 
who  created  it  and  desires  to  maintain  it. 

8.  If  you  were  to  turn  upwards  the  point 
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which  is  to  be  the  root,  it  would  bend  round 
and  stretch  down  into  the  ground.  The  other 
point,  which  is  to  grow  into  the  stalk  and 
leaves,  mounts  straight  upwards  from  the 
earth,  to  seek  light  and  air. 

9.  While  the  little  roots  are  thus  spreading 
themselves  through  the  soil,  and  sucking  in  the 
juices  needed  by  the  plant,  the  green,  fresh, 
grass  leaves  become  taller  and  stronger,  and 
at  last  a  beautiful  ear  of  wheat  appears  at  the 
top  of  each  stalk. 

10.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  change 
the  moisture  which  the  little  roots  suck  up 
from  the  earth,  into  a  sweet,  nourishing  sap. 
This  sap  runs  through  all  the  green  veins  into 
the  ear,  and  makes  it  swell  out  and  grow  full 
of  seeds,  which  are  the  grains  of  wheat. 

em'-bry-o,  the  part  of  a  seed  j  coat  of  mail,  armor  worn  to 
from  which  the  plant  starts.  \    protect  the  body. 

Write  three  sentences  like  (1),  putting  in  the  italic  words  below 
in  place  of  the  word  "  lies  "  :  — 

(1)  The  grain  of  wheat  lies  on  the  table. 

is  lying  lay  yesterday  has  lain 

Write  three  sentences  like  (2),  putting  the  italic  words  below 
in  place  of  the  word  "  lays  "  :  — 

(2)  The  boy  lays  the  grain  of  wheat  on  the  table. 

laid  yesterday  has  laid  laying 
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XX.  —  THE  TIGER  MOTHER. 

of'-fi-cers  f  ort'-nlght  *  com'-pa-ny 

Eng'-lish  (ing'-giish)     no'-tic-ing  sor'-ry* 
In'-dia  (-ja)*  lev'-eled  pro-vld'-ed 

1.  Some  years  ago,  a  number  of  English 
officers  in  India  went  out  to  hunt.  On  their 
way  home,  after  their  day's  sport,  they  found 
in  the  jungle  a  little  tiger  kitten,  not  more 
than  a  fortnight  old. 

2.  They  took  it  with  them ;  and  when  they 
reached  their  tent,  the  little  tiger  was  provided 
with  a  tiny  dog-collar  and  chain,  and  tied  to 
the  tent  pole,  around  which  it  played  and 
frisked  to  the  delight  of  all  who  saw  it. 

3.  Just  as  it  was  growing  dark,  however, 
about  two  hours  after  the  capture,  the  people 
in  the  tent  were  checked,  in  the  midst  of  their 
mirth,  by  a  sound  that  caused  the  bravest  heart 
among  them  to  quail. 

4.  It  was  the  roar  of  a  tiger.  In  an  instant 
the  little  kitten  became  every  inch  a  tiger,  and 
strained  at  its  chain  with  all  its  baby  strength, 
while  it  replied  with  a  loud  wail  to  the  terrible 
voice  outside.    The  company  in  the  tent  were 
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panic-struck,  there  was  something  so  sudden 
and  so  wild  in  the  roar. 

5.  Suddenly  there  leaped  into  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  tent  a  huge  tigress !  Without  no- 
ticing-the  men  there,  she  caught  her  kitten  by 


the  neck,  and  by  one  jerk  snapped  the  chain 
which  bound  it.  Then,  turning  to  the  tent 
door,  she  dashed  off  at  full  speed. 

6.  One  cannot  be  sorry  that  not  a  gun  was 
leveled  at  the  brave  mother  as  she  bore  her 
young  one  off  in  triumph. 
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XXI.  —  MY  JESSIE, 
beau'-ty  glis'-fen-ing*  grey'-hound* 

1.  My  Jessie  lives  beyond  the  town, 

Just  where  the  moorland,  bare  and  brown, 

Looks  over  to  the  sea,  — 
A  little  maid  of  lowly  birth, 
But  oh!  of  all  the  girls  on  earth, 

The  dearest  girl  to  me ! 

2.  Few  summers  hath  she  known :  her  eyes 
Are  bluer  than  the  summer  skies, 

And  brimming  o'er  with  fun; 
Her  hair  is  like  a  golden  crown ; 
Her  little  hands  are  sadly  brown ; 

Her  cheek  tells  of  the  sun. 

3.  But  could  you  see  her  come  and  go, 
In  summer  shine  and  winter  snow, 

As  I  do  day  by  day ; 
Now  rising  like  a  lark  at  morn; 
Like  Kuth,  now  gleaning  in  the  corn ; 

Now  busy  in  the  hay ; 


4.  Now  racing  like  a  greyhound  fleet, 
Along  the  glistening  sands,  with  feet 

Like  snow  so  white  and  bare,  — 
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All  beauty,  health,  enjoyment,  mirth ;  — - 
You 'd  say  no  queen  on  all  the  earth 
Was  ever  half  so  fair! 


moor'-land,  waste  land  covered 

with  heath, 
glean'-ing,  gathering  the  ears  of 

grain  left  by  the  reapers. 


corn,  any  grain  to  eat,  as  wheat, 
rye,  maize,  &c.  In  our  coun- 
try it  generally  means  maize 
(the  Indian  corn). 


Explain  the  line  :  — 

Like  Ruth,  now  gleaning  in  the  corn. 


XXII.  —  A  LESSON  IN  THINKING. 

schol'-ars  re-cess'*  dp'-ing 

an'-swered*  teach'-er  el'-e-phant 
ques'-tion  hun'-dred*  won'-dered 

dan'-ger-ous-ly  mul-ti-pli-ca'-tion 

1.  "Boys,"  said  a  teacher  to  his  scholars, 
"I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  are  any 
very  good  thinkers  in  this  school.  Those  who 
are  good  thinkers,  you  know,  find  out  the 
best  way  of  doing  things.  Should  you  like  to 
have  a  lesson  in  learning  to  think?" 

"Yes,  sir!  yes,  sir!"  was  the  answer  from 
all. 
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2.  "Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  this  ques- 
tion to  think  about:  If  you  wish  to  know 
how  many  grains  or  seeds  there  are  in  a  bag 
full  of  wheat,  how  would  you  find  it  out  ?  " 

"  Why,  count  them,  to  be  sure,"  one  of  the 
boys  smartly  answered. 

3.  "  That  would  be  one  way,"  said  the 
teacher,  "but  not  the  way  a  thinking  person 
would  set  about  it.  If  you  counted  a  hun- 
dred every  minute,  and  kept  on,  day  and  night, 
for  a  whole  week,  you  would  hardly  be  able  to 
get  through  your  task.  —  James,  can  you  give 
me  a  better  way  1 " 

"It  is  a  puzzle  to  me,  sir,  how  it  could  be 
done  without  counting." 

4.  "  Well,"  said  the  teacher,  "  you  may  think 
of  this,  and  I  will  also  give  you  another.  After 
recess,  whoever  has  thought  out  a  mode  of 
solving  either  of  them  may  tell  us.  This  is 
the  other:  — 

5.  "A  great  king  in  India  was  once  danger- 
ously ill.  He  vowed  that,  if  he  should  become 
well  again,  he  would  give  to  the  poor  the 
weight  of  his  heaviest  elephant  in  silver. 

6.  "  Being  restored  to  health,  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  perform  his  vow  as  soon  as 
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any  one  would  tell  him  the  exact  amount  of 
silver  he  should  have  to  give.  The  wise  men 
of  the  country  stroked  their  long-  beards  and 
talked  the  matter  over,  but  no  one  could  find 
out  how  to  weigh  an  elephant. 

7.  "At  last  an  old  sailor  proposed  a  plan 
of  weighing  the  enormous  creature.  —  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  any  boys  here  are  clever 
enough  to  solve  the  question  ?  " 

8.  After  recess,  two  of  the  boys  were  pre- 
pared to  tell  an  easy  way  of  ascertaining  how 
many  grains  there  were  in  a  bag  full  of 
wheat. 

9.  One  said:  "I  would  first  weigh  an  ounce 
of  wheat  from  the  bag,  and  count  the  number 
of  grains  in  that  ounce.  Then  I  would  weigh 
the  whole  bagful,  and  find  out  how  many 
ounces  there  were  in  all.  This  could  be  done 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  would  be  nothing 
but  multiplication  then." 

10.  All  the  boys  thought  this  would  be  an 
excellent  way,  and  each  one  wondered  why 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  himself. 

11.  The  other  problem  was  harder,  but  one 
very  thoughtful  boy  solved  it  in  this  way. 
He  said :  "I  would  have  a  large,  strong  boat 
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brought  close  to  the  shore,  and  I  would  have 
planks  laid  so  that  the  elephant  could  walk  in- 
to the  boat.  Then  I  would  mark  on  the  out- 
side of  the  boat  the  exact  height  to  which 
the  water  had  risen  while  the  elephant  was 
inside. 

12.  "Then,"  continued  the  boy,  "I  would 
make  the  elephant  come  on  shore.  If  the  king 
should  put  into  the  boat  enough  silver  to  make 
the  boat  sink  exactly  to  the  mark  on  the 
outside,  the  weight  of  the  elephant  and  the 
weight  of  the  silver  would  be  the  same." 

"  Very  good  !  "  said  the  teacher ;  "  such  was 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  sailor,  and  probably 
no  simpler  or  easier  means  could  be  found." 

pro-posed',  offered.  I     as-cer-tain',  find  out. 

e-nor'-mous,  very  big.  I     ex'-cel-lent,  very  good. 

Questions.  —  Can  you  tell  any  difference  in  meaning 
between  "  ten  bagfuls  "  and  "  ten  bags  full  "  1 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  means  by  which  the  elephant 
might  have  been  weighed  without  much  expense  1 

Write  out  the  plurals  of  the  following  words,  and  place  the 
words  "  twenty-one,^  "  twenty-two,"  dec,  before  them,  as  "  twenty- 
one  bagfuls,"  "  twenty-two  hatfuls,'"  dec 

bagful        handful        dishful  pocketful 
hatful         mouthful      spoonful  pailful 
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XXIII.  —  FLOWERS  AND  FOLIAGE. 


dai'-sies 

at-tract'-ed 

ferns 


trail'-ing 

plen'-ti-ful 

hon'-ey-suck-le 


mill'-ions 
col'-ored 
pl6as'-ure 


1.  Let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  fields  and 
through  the  woods  this  pleasant  afternoon. 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure, 
and  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  early  sum- 
mer. We  will  gather  some  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers, graceful  ferns,  and  green  leaves  which 
are  now  so  plentiful. 

2.  There  are  millions  of  flowers  blooming 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  quiet  dells.  No  one 
plucks  them,  no  one  sees  them.  Are  they 
wasted  1  No,  they  are  not  wasted.  The  birds 
see  them  and  are  pleased  with  them.  They 
sing  to  them  their  sweetest  songs.  The  but- 
terfly flutters  about  them,  and  the  bee  takes 
his  feast  of  nectar  from  them. 

3.  Many  other  little  flying  creatures  are 
attracted  to  the  bright-colored  petals  of  flow- 
ers, and  take  delight  in  them. 

We  must  remember  that  what  seems  wasted 
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or  useless  in  our  eyes  may  be  of  great  use  in 
the  eyes  of  other  creatures  of  God. 

4.  Here  are  some  white  flowers  with  tall 
stalks  and  broad  leaves.  Step  softly !  Do 
you  see  that  bird  perched  upon  a  branch? 


He  is  talking  to  his  mate,  sitting  on  the  nest. 
They  are  happy  in  their  quiet,  sunny  home, 
and  we  will  be  careful  not  to  disturb  them. 

5.  The  yellow  buttercup,  the  purple  violet, 
the  wild  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  the  trailing 
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arbutus  and  many  other  flowers  of  the  field 
and  the  woods,  are  beautiful.  Did  you  ever 
think  how  different  the  world  would  be  — 
what  a  sad  want  there  would  be  in  it — if  it 
wanted  flowers'? 

6.  The  green  herbage  and  foliage  are  also 
beautiful  both  in  form  and  in  color.  In  win- 
ter, when  the  plants  are  withered,  and  the  trees 
are  bare,  how  bleak  and  dreary  the  country 
looks !  When  spring  returns,  how  gladly  we 
watch  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  and  behold 
the  trees  and  plants  putting  forth  anew  their 
leaves  and  blossoms  ! 

Bright  flowers,  green  trees,  and  singing 
birds  !  our  hearts  are  the  lighter  for  them. 


fra'-grance,  sweet  smell, 
dell,  low  place  between  hills, 
nec'-tar,  the  honey  of  flowers, 
fo'-li-age,  leaves  as  they  grow 
on  a  tree. 


trailMng  ar-bu'-tus,  the  sweet- 
smelling  Mayflower  or  ground- 
laurel. 

herb'-age  (erb'-),  0_^s,  herbs, 
pet'-al,  a  flower-leaf. 


Write  the  names  of:  — 

(1)  Two  flowers  you  like  best,  and  tell  why. 

(2)  Two  trees  you  like  best,  and  tell  why. 

(3)  As  many  trees  as  you  can  think  of. 

(4)  As  many  flowers  as  you  can  think  of. 
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XXIV.  —  THE  RIVER. 

1.  Oh,  tell  me, 
pretty  river !  whence 
do  thy  waters  flow  ? 
and  whither  art  thou 
roaming,  so  pensive 
and  so  slow  ? 

2.  "  My  birthplace 
was  the  mountain ; 
my  nurse,  the  April 
showers ;  my  cradle 
was  a  fountain,  o'er- 
curtained  by  wild- 
flowers.    One  morn 

I  ran  away,  a  madcap,  hoiden  rill ;  and  many 
a  prank  that  day  I  played  adown  the  hill. 

3.  "  And  then,  'mid  meadowy  banks,  I  flirted 
with  the  flowers,  that  stooped,  with  glowing 
lips,  to  woo  me  to  their  bowers.  But  these 
bright  scenes  are  o'er,  and  darkly  flows  my 
wave ;  I  hear  the  ocean's  roar,  and  there  must 
be  my  grave  !  " 

o'er-cur'-tained,  shaded.  j      hoi'-den,  romping,  wild. 

Copy  this  piece  in  the  form  of  a  poem.  It  will  have  five 
stanzas  with  four  lines  in  each. 
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XXV.  —  THE  TREE. 
1. 

The  Tree's  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their  brown : 
"  Shall  I  take  them  away? "  said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down. 

"No,  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  blossoms  have  grown," 
Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to 
crown. 

2. 

The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung: 
"  Shall  I  take  them  away  ? "  said  the  Wind  as  he  swung. 

"No,  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  berries  have  grown," 
Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

3. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow: 
Said  the  girl,  "May  I  gather  thy  berries  now?" 

"Yes,  all  thou  canst  see; 

Take  them;  all  are  for  thee," — 
Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low. 

What  three  things  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  persons  1 

The  final  syllables  let  and  ling  sometimes  mean  little. 

Write  a  single  word  meaning  little  root ;  also,  single  words 
instead  of  the  following :  —  little  leaf,  little  branch,  little 
river,  little  goose,  little  duck,  little  dear. 
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XXVI.  —  THE  OLD  OAK. 

PART  I. 

length       sau'-cers      mid'-dle  ad-di'-tion. 
played      nar'-row*     mat'-ter  per-formed' 
a'-corns     roots*         meas'-ure  ea'-ger-ly 
eight'-y-sev'-en  nine'-ty-two 

1.  The  old  oak,  which  had  flourished  for 
two  hundred  years,  was  uptorn  by  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
Day  was  sorry  for  the  loss  of  the  noble  old 
tree ;  and  the  children  were  sorry  too,  for  they 
had  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  shade  of 
its  wide-spreading  branches.  How  many  times 
they  had  gathered  its  acorns  and  played  with 
them  as  little  cups  and  saucers ! 

2.  "  Well,  children,"  said  their  father,  about 
a  week  after  the  storm,  "  as  the  old  oak  has 
fallen,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  it  we 
can.  If  you  like,  you  may  go  out  with  me 
this  afternoon,  and  take  your  last  look  at  it 
before  it  is  made  into  logs  for  the  saw-mill." 

3.  When  they  came  to  the  spot,  they  saw 
the  aged  oak,  stretched  out  at  full  length,  with 
its  great  roots  turned  upward.    Two  men,  with 
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a  large  saw,  were  severing-  the  trunk  from  the 
roots.  In  a  few  minutes  this  task  was  per- 
formed, and  back  sprang  the  huge  stump  into 
its  native  bed.  There  it  rested  as  before,  but 
its  glory  was  gone. 

4.  "  Which  one  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Day  to  the 
children,  "  can  tell  me  where  is  the  oldest  part 
of  this  stump  1  I  mean  the  part  which  grew 
first  when  it  was  a  little  tree." 

"  I  can,"  said  Charles,  —  11  in  the  middle." 

5.  "  In  the  middle,  you  say ;  well,  where  is 
the  middle?" 

"  I  can  find  it,"  said  James  ;  "I  will  measure 
across  the  stump  in  two  ways  with  the  string 
of  my  top.  Where  the  lines  cross  each  other 
will  be  the  center." 

6.  "I  think  that  is  the  place,"  said  Mary, 
putting  her  finger  upon  a  little  dark  spot ; 
"  you  see  there  is  a  small  ring  around  it ;  then 
another  ring,  a  little  larger ;  then  another,  and 
another,  and  so  on,  to  the  outside  of  the  tree." 

7.  "  Oh !  I  see  it  now,"  exclaimed  her 
brothers. 

"  Mary  is  right,"  said  the  father;  "  that  little 
spot  is  the  center  of  growth,  and  each  ring  is  a 
year's  addition.    By  counting  the  rings,  you 
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can  find  out  the  age  of  the  tree.  You  may 
make  the  attempt  while  I  talk  with  the  work- 
men." 

8.  Mr.  Day  now  left  them,  and  they  eagerly 
began  to  count  the  rings.  But  they  found  it 
no  easy  matter.  In  some  parts  the  rings  were 
so  narrow  that  the  children  could  hardly  count 
them.  Mary  said  that  she  thought  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  but  Charles 
counted  one  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

flotir'-ished,  thrived,  prospered.  I  sev'-er-ing,  cutting  apart, 
tein'-pest,  a  rushing  wind.        !  cen'-ter,  middle. 

Explain  these  phrases: — (1)  Its  native  bed.  (2)  Its 
glory  was  gone.    (3)  The  age  of  the  tree. 

Write  out  all  the  ivords  in  this  lesson  ending  in  -ed ;  as, 
flourished,  and  use  each  in  a  sentence. 

Copy  with  exactness  the  sixth  paragraph. 


XXVII.  —  THE  OLD  OAK. 

PART  II. 

height  (hit)  sep'-a-rat-ed  dis-tinct'-ly* 
suc-cess'  sub'-stance  be-gin'-ning 

1.  When  the  father  returned,  the  children 
reported  to  him  their  success.    He  then  told 
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them  that  this  oak  must  be,  he  thought,  at 
least  two  hundred  years  old.  "  And  now," 
said  he,  "  we  will  open  this  acorn  and  see  what 
we  can  discover." 

2.  So  he  took  off  the  shell,  and  then  sepa- 
rated the  fleshy  part  into  two  pieces,  disclosing 
a  small  white  substance  lying  between  the  two. 
"  There,"  said  Mr.  Day,  carefully  placing  the 
particle  on  the  point  of  his  knife,  "that  is  the 
young  oak." 

3.  Upon  looking  at  it,  through  a  magnify- 
ing-glass,  which  the  father  took  from  his 
pocket,  the  children  could  distinctly  see  a 
straight  taper  root,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  two  little  leaves. 

4.  "This  great  oak,"  said  Mr.  Day,  "was 
once  a  white  speck  like  this,  shut  up  in  an 
acorn  shell."  He  then  laid  the  little  germ 
upon  the  large,  old  stump.  "Now,"  continued 
he,  "  do  you  know  how  this  small  speck  be- 
came a  large  tree  ?  It  was  by  adding  a  little 
to  its  size  every  year. 

5.  "The  first  year,  perhaps,  the  sprout 
was  no  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  When  it 
was  several  years  old,  a  child  could  have  bent 
it  to  the  ground,  but  it  kept  steadily  on,  adding 
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one  more  ring  to  its  size,  each  year,  till  it  be- 
came a  majestic  tree. 

6.  "Now,  children,  the  growth  of  the  old 
oak  teaches  us  the  most  useful  of  all  lessons ; 
it  reveals  a  grand  secret.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is?" 

"I  can,  father," — -"I  can,"  —  said  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Well,  Charles,  what  is  it?" 

7.  "I  think,"  replied  Charles,  "it  is,  'Little 
by  little,  and  keep  on  doing.' " 

"Yes,"  the  father  added,  "and  that  is  the 
secret  of  all  great  achievements." 


re-port'-ed,  told. 
dis-clSs'-ing,  showing, 
par'-ti-cle,  little  part, 
re-veals',  uncovers. 


germ,  that  from  which  anything 

starts  to  grow, 
ma-jes'-tic,  stately, 
a-chieve'-ments,  great  deeds. 


Write  out  all  the  words  in  this  lesson  ending  in  -ly,  and 
use  each  in  a  written  sentence. 

Write  out  the  meaning  of  magnifying-glass. 
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XXVIII.  —  A  TALK  ABOUT  THE  COW. 

1.  "  Do  cows  and  oxen  run  wild  anywhere 
now?"  asked  Fred. 

2.  "Not  entirely  wild,"  said  Uncle  William. 
"  In  Australia,  however,  and  in  some  parts 
of  South  America,  and  on  our  own  Western 
prairies,  vast  herds  of  cattle  roam  free  as  air. 
They  belong  to  different  owners,  but  they 
have  the  habits  of  wild  cattle." 

3.  "I  have  read,"  said  Cousin  Kate,  "that 
thousands  of  years  ago  people  clothed  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  cattle,  and  fed  upon 
the  flesh  and  milk  of  cattle. 

4.  "  They  wandered  with  their  herds  from 
place  to  place,  stopping  where  feed  was  most 
plentiful.  Their  wealth  was  reckoned  not  in 
money,  but  by  the  number  of  their  cattle." 

5.  "Yes,"  added  her  father,  "the  words 
'  cattle '  and  1  capital '  come  from  the  same 
parent  word.  In  those  times  property  was 
always  in  motion." 

6.  "  Cows  have  some  of  that  old,  roving 
nature  in  them  yet,"  said  Uncle  William. 
"  Don't  you  remember  how  grandpa's  cow 
was  always  straying  away  ?  " 
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7.  "I  do,"  said  Fred;  "I  have  had  to  go 
and  find  her  many  a  time." 

8.  "  And  they  have  the  old  instinct  of  keep- 
ing together,"  said  Cousin  Kate.  "  I  remem- 
ber that,  when  the  neighbors  took  their  cows 
out  of  grandpa's  field,  his  cow  was  lonely, 
and  grandpa  said  she  did  not  give  nearly  as 
much  milk  as  before." 

9.  "  And,  O  Cousin  Kate,"  said  Nannie, 
"  don't  you  remember  how  she  cried  for  her 
calf?"  * 

10.  "Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Kate.  "  She 
grieved  and  moaned,  and  showed  her  sorrow 
almost  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  spoken. 

11.  "Grandpa  says  that  cows  have  tones 
of  joy  as  well  as  of  grief,  and  that  some  cows 
become  strongly  attached  to  places.  He  told 
me  that  they  have  been  known  to  find 
their  way  back  twenty  miles  to  their  old 
homes." 

12.  "Well,"  said  Uncle  William,  "I  don't 
think  cows  are  so  affectionate  as  several  other 
domestic  animals,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
animal  that  does  more  for  us.  Suppose  we 
name  some  of  the  things  for  which  we  must 
thank  the  cow." 
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XXIX.  —  THE  WORM. 

1.  Turn,  turn  thy  hasty  foot  aside, 

Nor  crush  that  helpless  worm ! 
The  frame  thy  wayward  looks  deride 
Kequired  a  God  to  form. 

2.  The  common  Lord  of  all  that  move, 

From  whom  thy  being  flowed, 
A  portion  of  His  boundless  love 
On  that  poor  worm  bestowed. 

3.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  He  made 

For  all  His  creatures  free; 
And  spread  o'er  earth  the  grassy  blade, 
For  worms  as  well  as  thee. 

4.  Let  them  enjoy  their  little  day, 

Their  humble  bliss  receive ; 
Oh !  do  not  lightly  take  away 
The  life  thou  canst  not  give  ! 


He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 
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XXX.  —  A  ROSEBUD. 

at-tached'  Heav'-en-ly       u'-su-al  (u'-zlm-) 

re-clt'-ed  guards  lan'-guage 

mys-te'-ri-ous     dis-missed'  dain'-ty 

1.  A  sweet  bou- 
quet of  June  roses 
had  been  placed  up- 
on a  teacher's  table 
by  some  of  her  lov- 
ing pupils. 

2.  After  the  les- 
sons had  been  re- 
cited, the  teacher 
said:  —  "  Children, 
you  may  close  your 
books,  and  put  them 
away  quietly;  we  will  have  a  little  talk." 
They  obeyed  most  cheerfully. 

3.  Then,  selecting  one  of  the  roses,  with  two 
or  three  buds  attached  to  the  stem,  she  held 
it  up,  and  asked  this  question:  "  What  do  I 
hold  in  my  hand?" 

Some  of  the  children  answered,  "  A  rose  " ; 
some,  "A  flower";  and  one  very  little  girl 
said,  "A  posy." 
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4.  "  You  all  are  right,"  said  the  teacher ;  "it 
is  a  rose,  a  beautiful  red  rose,  and  here,  under 
this  green  cloak,  called  a  calyx,  is  a  little  baby 
rose.    We  call  it  a  bud. 

5.  "  How  wonderful  that  within  this  green 
covering  so  many  leaves  are  folded  snug 
and  tight !  We  know  that  they  are  all  there, 
because  by  and  by  the  bud  opens,  and  the 
brightly  colored  petals  slowly  unfold,  and  after 
a  while  we  have  the  full-blown  rose,  rich 
with  fragrance  and  sweet  to  look  upon. 

6.  "  What  causes  the  tiny  bud  to  turn  into 
the  beautiful  rose?  Could  you  do  this  won- 
derful thing,  my  children  1  Could  1 1  Could 
your  fathers  and  mothers?  Could  the  wisest 
man  that  ever  lived  1 " 

"  No,  no ! "  answered  the  little  ones  to  all 
these  questions. 

7.  "No,"  continued  the  teacher;  "there  is 
but  One  who  has  the  power  to  do  this.  His 
name  is  God. 

"  He  sends  the  bright  sunshine,  the  refresh- 
ing dew,  and  the  soft  summer  air  to  the  little 
bud,  and,  in  some  mysterious  way  that  we 
cannot  understand,  they  cause  it  to  expand  into 
a  lovely  rose. 
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8.  "What  lesson  shall  we  learn  from  this, 
my  little  ones?  Shall  it  not  teach  us  that 
our  Heavenly  Father,  who  takes  so  much  care 
of  all  the  little  buds,  watches  over  us,  and  ten- 
derly guards  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  his 
children?" 

9.  So  the  teacher  ended  her  little  talk 
about  the  rosebud.  When  she  dismissed  the 
school,  the  children  went  out  more  quietly  than 
usual;  and  as  they  walked  homeward  the 
sweet  wild-roses  by  the  wayside,  with  their 
dainty  pink  leaves,  spoke  to  them  in  a  new 
language,  —  even  of  the  love  of  our  Father  in 
heaven. 

bou-quet'  (boo-ka'),  a  bunch  of  ca'-lyx,  the  outer  covering  of  a 
flowers.  flower,  flower-cup. 

po'-sy,  a  single  flower,  or  a  pet'-als,  flower-leaves, 
bunch  of  flowers.  ex-pand',  spread  out. 

Copy  the  sixth  paragraph  and  the  first  part  of  the  seventh, 
and  explain  all  the  punctuation  marks  and  capitals  there  used. 
Write  a  sentence  about  some  flower  you  like. 

Copy  the  following  sentences :  — 

One  honest  endeavor  is  worth  ten  fair  promises. 
Be  slow  to  promise,  but  quick  to  perform. 
Keep  good  company,  and  be  one  of  the  number. 
Better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
Some  persons  talk  a  great  deal,  but  say  very  little. 
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XXXI.  —  GRANDPAPA, 
l. 

Grandpapa's  hair  is  very  white, 
And  grandpapa  walks  but  slow; 

He  likes  to  sit  still  in  his  easy-chair 
While  the  children  come  and  go. 

"  Hush  !  play  quietly,"  says  mamma  ; 

"Let  nobody  trouble  dear  grandpapa." 

2. 

Grandpapa's  hand  is  thin  and  weak, 
It  has  worked  hard  all  his  days, — 

A  strong  right  hand,  and  an  honest  hand, 
That  has  won  all  good  men's  praise. 

"Kiss  it  tenderly,"  says  mamma; 

"Let  every  one  honor  grandpapa." 

3. 

Grandpapa's  eyes  are  growing  dim, 

They  have  looked  on  sorrow  and  death; 

But  the  love-light  never  went  out  of  them, 
Nor  the  courage  and  the  faith. 

"  You,  children,  all  of  you,"  says  mamma, 

"  Have  need  to  look  up  to  dear  grandpapa." 

4. 

Grandpapa's  years  are  wearing  few, 
But  he  leaves  a  blessing  behind, — 
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A  good  life  lived  and  a  good  fight  fought, 

True  heart  and  equal  mind. 
"Remember,  my  children,"  says  mamma, 
"You  bear  the  name  of  your  grandpapa." 

faith,  trust.  I    cour'-age,  bravery, 

love'-light,  kind,  loving  look.   |    e'-qual,  even,  steady. 

Explain  these  phrases: — (1)  Look  up  to  grandpapa. 
(2)  Equal  mind.    (3)  Honest  hand.    (4)  Walks  but  slow. 

Write  complete  sentences,  telling  the  reasons  given  why 
grandpapa  should  be  honored. 


XXXII.  —  GOOD  MANNERS. 


re-quests' 

civ'-il 

cor-rect' 


dis-a-gree'-a-ble 
dis-po-si'-tion 
con-tm'-u-al-ly  * 


of  '-fer-ing  * 

man'-ners 

whol'-ly* 


1.  Everybody  likes  a  well-mannered  boy; 
but  who  likes  a  coarse,  ill-mannered  boy  ? 

Now,  if  you  wish  to  have  good  manners, 
you  must  think  about  other  people,  and  not 
wholly  about  yourself.  You  must  not  need- 
lessly hurt  llieir  feelings  in  any  way ;  you 
must  show  them  respect;  and  you  must  think 
of  their  pleasure  as  well  as  of  your  own. 
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2.  There  is  no  place  better  than  home  for 
showing  good  manners.  Always  be  kind  and 
polite  to  your  parents,  and  to  your  brothers 
and  sisters.  When  you  ask  for  anything,  can 
you  not  say,  "Please,"  or,  "If  you  please"? 
"  Please"  is  a  little  word,  but  it  makes  a  good 
many  requests  sound  pleasant  that,  without  it, 
would  sound  harsh. 

3.  Always  say,  "Thank  you,"  when  any- 
body gives  you  anything,  or  does  anything 
for  you.  Even  a  dog  looks  pleased  and  wags 
his  tail  when  you  give  him  something ;  surely 
a  little  boy  or  girl  ought  not  to  be  less  polite 
than  a  dog. 

4.  When  you  are  with  a  number  of  other 
persons,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  push  before 
them.  If  you  are  going  to  see  some  sight, 
put  those  who  are  shorter  than  you  in  front. 

5.  If  there  are  not  enough  chairs  for  all, 
wait  until  your  seniors  are  seated  before  you 
sit  down  yourself.  If  you  have  something 
given  you,  see  whether  those  around  you  have 
any  of  it,  and,  if  they  have  not,  offer  them  a 
part  of  yours. 

6.  When  you  meet  persons  whom  you  know 
and  ought  to  respect,  make  a  bow  to  them,  or 
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touch  your  cap.  Be  very  civil  to  all  strangers. 
If  they  ask  you  the  way  to  some  place,  do  not 
be  content  with  telling  them,  but,  if  you  have 
the  time  to  spare,  go  with  them,  or  put  them 
in  the  way. 

7.  Be  very  kind  to  all  persons  who  are 
weak  and  need  *help,  especially  to  old  people 
and  to  women  and  girls.  If  you  see  them 
carrying  a  heavy  load,  show  your  manhood 
by  offering  to  help  them.  If  they  drop  some- 
thing, pick  it  up  for  them. 

8.  Some  boys  seem  as  if  they  could  say 
only  Yes  or  No  when  they  are  spoken  to. 
Always  say,  "Yes,  sir,"  or,  "No,  sir";  "  Yes, 
ma'am,  "  or,  "  No,  ma'am." 

9.  When  you  go  into  a  house,  whether  it 
is  your  own  home  or  not,  take  off  your  cap 
at  once;  and  do  not  put  it  on  again  until 
you  leave  the  house. 

10.  It  is  very  rude  to  speak  when  other 
persons  are  speaking.  If  you  have  occasion 
to  correct  something  said  by  them,  do  it 
politely.  It  is  better  not  to  speak  as  if  you 
are  very  positive  what  you  say  is  true.  You 
might  be  wrong ;  besides,  such  a  tone  is  offen- 
sive to  all  who  hear  you. 


f 
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11.  The  want  of  good  manners  is  seen  in  an 
over-eagerness  to  speak,  and  a  disposition  to 
talk  about  one's  self.  How  disagreeable  it  is 
to  hear  a  person  continually  repeating  such 
phrases  as,  "I  like  this,"  "  I  think  that,"  as  if 
there  was  no  one  of  so  much  consequence 
present  as  himself  ! 

12.  The  best  way  to  learn  good  manners  is 
to  watch  what  well-behaved  people  say  and 
do,  and  to  be  kind  and  unselfish.  If  your 
heart  is  right,  it  is  almost  sure  to  tell  you  what 
to  say  and  do. 

13.  Every  right-minded  boy  wishes  to  be- 
come a  gentleman.  Now,  what  boys  will 
grow  up  to  be  true  gentlemen,  —  those  who 
are  coarse,  rude,  and  selfish,  or  those  who 
are  gentle,  forbearing,  and  obliging, — that  is, 
well-bred  and  well-mannered  1 

well-man'-nered,  well-behaved.  posM-tive,  sure, 

sen'-iors   (-yurz),   those  older  of-fen'-sive,  disagreeable. 

than,  yourself.  con'-se-quence,  importance, 

oc-ca'-sion,  cause,  need.  for-bear'-ing,  patient. 

Write  sentences  containing  words  meaning  the  opposite  of 
the  following :  — 

polite  kind  selfish  well-mannered 

patient        gentle        pleasant  respectful 
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XXXIII.  —  THE  ELEPHANT. 

PART  I. 

xV-si-a  (a'-sM-a)*         el'-e-phant  i'-vo-ry 

Cey'-lon  de-li'-cious  re'-al-ly 

co'-coa-nut  thou'-gand  kneads 


1.  The  elephant  is  the  largest  and  most 
massive  animal  now  living  on  the  land.  He  is 
a  native  both  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.    One  of 

M 
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the  chief  countries  in  Asia  where  the  elephant 
is  found  is  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

2.  The  climate  is  sultry  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
elephant  seeks  the  deep,  shady  parts  of  the 
forest.  There,  in  the  coolest  places  that  he 
can  find,  he  stands,  flapping  his  great  ears 
to  drive  away  the  flies,  and,  now  and  then, 
whisking  off  a  leafy  bough  to  eat.  ' 

3.  He  is  fond  of  bathing,  and  likes  to  be 
near  a  lake  or  a  stream  where  he  can  draw 
in  the  water  with  his  trunk,  and  spout  it  all 
over  his  body,  like  a  shower  bath.  He  will 
do  this  for  hours. 

4.  His  food  is  chiefly  grass  and  the  leaves 
and  tender  boughs  of  trees.  When  he  finds 
a  cocoa-nut  he  first  kneads  it  under  foot  to 
remove  the  outer  bark,  then  he  passes  the 
dainty  quickly  into  his  mouth  and  crunches 
up  the  nut,  shell  and  all.  He  eats  sweet- 
tasting  fruits  as  if  they  were  delicious. 

5.  Two  great  ivory  tusks  grow  from  the 
sides  of  the  elephant's  upper  jaw.  In  the  male 
elephant  these  tusks  may  be  six  or  eight  feet 
in  length,  each  as  heavy  as  a  man  could  well 
lift.    He  uses  his  tusks  to  defend  himself. 

6.  But  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
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elephant  is  his  trunk  or  proboscis.  This  is 
really  his  nose,  and  is  drawn  out  to  such 
a  length  that  it  reaches  from  his  head  to  the 
ground,  when  he  stands  upright.  It  is  an  arm 
and  a  hand  too ;  so  that  it  has  been  said  that 
the  elephant  carries  his  nose  in  his  hand.  It 
is  formed  of  thousands  of  muscles,  and  is  very 
flexible,  elastic,  and  strong. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  proboscis  are  the  open- 
ings of  the  two  nostrils,  through  which  the 
animal  smells  and  breathes,  and  above  these 
is  a  little  finger,  with  which  he  can  pick  up  a 
pin  or  the  smallest  piece  of  money  from  the 
ground.  He  can  even  untie  knots  or  turn  a 
key  in  a  lock  with  this  curious  little  finger. 

8.  Without  his  trunk  the  elephant  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink.  With  this  he  gathers 
up  a  great  bunch  of  grass  or  twigs,  and  puts 
it  into  his  mouth.  If  he  wishes  to  drink,  he 
sucks  up  the  water  with  his  trunk,  then  puts 
the  end  of  it  into  his  mouth,  and  allows  the 
water  to  flow  down  his  throat. 

mass'-ive,  heavy.  flex'-i-ble,  easily  bent, 

pro-bos'-cis,  the  snout  of  an  cli'-mate,  weather, 
elephant.  nos'-trils,  nose  holes. 

Write  a  descrijition  of  the  elephant,  in  pour  own  words, 
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XXXIV.  —  THE  ELEPHANT. 


com'-mon-ly 
ill-nat'-ured 
New'-found-land 


PART  II. 

in-tel'-li-gence 

act'-u-al-ly* 

in'-ter-est-ing* 


rogue 

sav'-age 

pos'-si-ble 


1.  When  elephants  move  about  in  the  for- 
est, they  have  a  chief  to  lead  them.  The 
young  elephants  and  their  mothers  are  put 
into  the  middle  of  the  troop,  where  they  are 
safest.  Then  all  march  along  with  a  great, 
trampling  noise,  the  boughs  of  the  trees  bend- 
ing and  breaking  before  them. 

2.  They  generally  go  in  herds  or  families 
of  thirty  or  forty.  Sometimes  a  number  of 
herds  will  mingle  till  a  body  two  or  three 
hundred  strong  is  formed ;  and  sometimes  a 
solitary  elephant  is  seen,  commonly  called  a 
rogue  elephant.  It  is  thought  that  the  "  rogue  " 
is  driven  away  by  his  companions  because  he 
is  ill-natured  and  savage.  Perhaps  he  is  a 
dishonest  or  wicked  fellow. 

3.  In  Asia  the  elephant  is  tamed,  and 
made  to  work.  Formerly  the  African  elephant 
also  was  tamed.     Soldiers  in  ancient  times 
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often  went  to  battle  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
African  elephants.  But  now  those  of  Africa 
are  hunted  chiefly  for  their  ivory  tusks,  from 
which  many  useful  and-  ornamental  things  are 
made.  The  African  elephant  can  readily  be 
distinguished  from  the  Asiatic  by  his  enor- 
mous ears. 

4.  Elephants  are  very  clever  and  cunning 
animals.  Many  interesting  stories  are  told  of 
their  sagacity  and  intelligence. 


5.  During  the  winter  of  the  year  1880, 
there  were  six  large  elephants  kept  in  a  sta- 
ble in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and  here  the 
birth  of  a  baby  elephant  occurred  on  the  10th 
of  March.  Its  mother  was  a  large,  black  Asi- 
atic elephant. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  other  elephants  caught 
sight  of  the  new-comer,  they  went  into  trans- 
ports of  joy.  They  bellowed,  whirled  their 
trunks  around,  and  actually  danced  about  on 
their  hind  legs. 

7.  The  baby  elephant  was  a  funny-looking 
black  creature,  about  the  size  of  a  large  New- 
foundland dog.    It  was  as  full  of  fun  as  a  kit- 
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ten,  and  seemed  willing  to  make  friends  with 
everybody.  It  ran  about  with  its  mouth  wide 
open,  and  its  little  trunk  pointing  upward  in 
the  funniest  way  possible.  The  mother  showed 
the  greatest  fondness  for  her  baby. 

an'-cient  (-shent),  old,  long  past.  solM-ta-ry,  living  alone, 

dis-tin'-guished,  known.  trans'-ports,  violent  feelings, 

sa-gac'-i-ty,  foresight,  acuteness  oc-curred',  happened, 

of  thought.  clev'-er,  skillful,  dexterous. 

Re-write  the  last  three  paragraphs,  changing  as  many  of 
the  words  as  you  can. 


XXXV.  —  BOYS  WANTED. 

1.  Boys  of  spirit,  boys  of  will, 

Boys  of  muscle,  brain,  and  power, 
Fit  to  cope  with  anything,  — 
These  are  wanted  every  hour. 

2.  Not  the  weak  and  whining  drones, 

Who  all  troubles  magnify,  — 
Not  the  watchword  of  "  I  can't," 
But  the  nobler  one,  "  I  '11  try." 

3.  Do  whate'er  you  have  to  do, 

With  a  true  and  earnest  zeal ; 
Bend  your  sinews  to  the  task, — 
"Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 
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4.  Though  your  duty  may  be  hard, 
Look  not  oil  it  as  an  ill; 
If  it  be  an  honest  task, 
Do  it  with  an  honest  will. 


5.  In  the  workshop,  on  the  farm, 
Or  wherever  you  may  be, 
From  your  future  efforts,  boys, 
Comes  a  nation's  destiny. 


cope,  contend,  vie. 
watch'-word,  password,  motto, 
zeal,  great  ardor. 


sin'-ews,  fibers  which  fasten  the 
muscles  to  the  bones,  tendons, 
des'-ti-ny,  fate. 


Write  the  words  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  piece  trans- 

in  three  different  ways. 
Explain  this  line  :  —  Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 


WINTER  JEWELS. 

A  million  little  diamonds 

Twinkled  on  the  trees; 
And  all  the  little  maidens  said, 

"  A  jewel,  if  you  please  ! " 

But  while  they  held  their  hands  outstretched 

To  catch  the  diamonds  gay, 
A  million  little  sunbeams  came 

And  stole  them  all  away. 
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XXXVI.  —  THE  SAILOR  AND  THE  MONKEYS. 

bun'-dle  mon'-key  pro-ceed'-ings 

wool'-en  a-dorned'  chat'-ter-ing 

snatched  thiev'-ing  at-ten'-tion 


1.  A  sailor  once  went  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  South  America.  He  had  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  red  woolen  caps  for  sale.  On  his  way 
to  a  town  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  he 
had  to  pass  through  a  forest,  in  which  troops 
of  monkeys  were  everywhere  seen  climbing 
among  the  trees. 
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2.  At  noon,  as  the  sun  was  just  overhead, 
the  sailor  had  to  take  shelter  from  its  burning1 
rays.  He  lay  down  to  rest  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree.  Taking  one  of  the  caps  out  of 
his  bundle,  he  put  it  on  his  head,  and  soon  fell 
fast  asleep. 

3.  When  he  awoke,  he  found,  to  his  utter 
amazement,  that  the  caps  were  all  gone !  A 
most  unusual  chattering  among  the  dense 
branches  above  him  drew  his  attention.  Look- 
ing up,  he  saw  the  trees  alive  with  troops  of 
monkeys,  and  on  the  head  of  each  monkey 
was  a  red  woolen  cap  ! 

4.  The  little  mimics  had  watched  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  having  stolen  his  caps  while 
he  slept,  had  adorned  their  ugly  pates  with 
their  booty.  The  monkeys  gave  no  heed  to 
his  shouts,  but  only  grinned  at  his  rage. 

5.  Finding  every  attempt  to  get  back  his 
caps  fruitless,  he  pulled  off  the  one  which  he 
had  put  on  his  head,  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  crying  out,  "  Here,  you  little  thieving 
rogues,  if  you  will  keep  the  rest,  you  may 
take  this  one  too  ! " 

6.  No  sooner  had  he  done  this,  than,  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  little  animals  at  once  did 
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the  same.  Each  snatched  the  cap  from  his 
head  and  threw  it  on  the  ground !  The  sailor 
regained  all  his  caps,  and  marched  off  in 
triumph. 

a-maze'-ment,  wonder.  rogues,  tricky  fellows, 

boot'-y,  what  they  had  stolen,  re-gained',  got  back, 
mim'-ics,  imitators.  ut'-ter,  very  great. 

Write  answers  in  the  form  of  complete  sentences  :  — 
What  is  the  first  thing  you  see  in  the  picture  1  What 
else  do  you  see  ]  What  do  the  monkeys  have  on  their 
heads  1  What  is  the  monkey  on  the  ground  doing  1  Where 
did  the  others  get  their  caps  1  What  did  the  sailor  say  1 
What  did  the  monkeys  then  do? 

Turn  the  answers  to  these  questions  into  a  short  narrative. 


—  THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOG. 


XXXVII. 

Scot'-tish 

shep'-^erd 

clev'-er-ness 


po-ta'-toes 
sen'-tence* 
re-peat'-ed* 


com'-ic-al 

of-fend'-ed* 

de-ter'-mined 


1.  A  Scottish  shepherd  once  sat  talking 
with  a  gentleman  by  the  fireside.  The  shep- 
herd's dog  was  lying  before  the  fire,  and  seemed 
to  be  asleep.  To  prove  the  cleverness  of  his 
dog,  the  shepherd  said  to  the  gentleman,  in 
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the  middle  of  a  sentence  about  something  else, 
"I  think  the  cow  is  in  the  potatoes." 

2.  Though  these  words  were  spoken  in  a 
quiet  tone  of  voice,  the  dog  instantly  jumped 
up,  leaped  through  the  open  window,  and 
mounted  the  roof  of  a  shed  attached  to  the 
house,  from  which  he  could  see  the  potato 
field. 

3.  Not  seeing  the  cow  there,  he  ran  and 
looked  into  the  cow-house,  where  she  was,  and, 
finding  that  all  was  right,  came  back  to  his 
master  at  the  fireside. 

4.  After  a  short  time,  the  shepherd  said  the 
same  words  again,  and  the  dog  repeated  his 
lookout.  But  when  he  gave  the  false  alarm 
the  third  time,  the  dog  got  up,  wagged  his  tail, 
and  looked  up  into  his  master's  face  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  You  're  playing  tricks  with  me." 

5.  The  two  men  laughed  at  his  comical 
look;  while  the  dog,  seemingly  offended,  laid 
himself  down  in  his  warm  corner,  with  a  slight 
growl,  as  if  determined  not  to  be  made  a  fool 
of  again. 

Write  other  expressions  for  the  following  :  — 
The  dog  of  the  shepherd.    The  story  of  the  gentleman. 
The  face  of  his  master.    The  cleverness  of  his  dog. 
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WHICH  WAS  THE  BETTER 

SPORT? 


XXXVIII.  — 

frol'-ick-ing 

bas'-ket* 

ac'-ci-dent 


pict'-ured 
mean'-ness 
cru'-el-ty  * 


wea'-ri-ly* 
sighed  (ad) 
fol'-lowed 


1.  Two  boys  were  on  their  way  to  school, 
frolicking  as  they  went,  when  they  espied 
a  neatly  dressed  old  woman  sitting  beside 
the  road  with  a  basket  of  apples.  She  had 
evidently  walked  a  considerable  distance  with 
her  heavy  load,  for  she  looked  pale  and 
tired. 

2.  "  John,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "  I  '11 
show  you  some  sport." 

"What  is  it,  Harry?"  asked  the  other,  his 
merry  black  eyes  dancing  as  he  spoke. 

3.  "  Let 's  tip  over  the  old  woman's  apples, 
as  if  by  accident,  and  see  her  scramble  for 
them,"  answered  Harry ;  and  he  laughed  as  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  poor  old  woman  eagerly 
striving  to  collect  her  scattered  fruit. 

4.  John  drew  himself  up  and  his  eyes  flashed. 
"Would  you  call  that  sport?"  exclaimed  he. 
"I  think  it  would  be  downright  meanness  and 
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cruelty  to  play  such  a  trick  as  that.  Besides, 
she  may  be  somebody's  grandmother." 

5.  Harry  looked  somewhat  ashamed.  He 
had  not  intended  that  his  sport  should  be 
mean  and  cruel.  He  was  not  bad-hearted, 
only  thoughtless. 

6.  "I  '11  tell  you  what  would  be  better  fun," 
continued  John.  "Let  us  carry  her  basket 
for  her  if  she  will  let  us." 

7.  When  they  had  reached  the  place  where 
the  woman  sat,  the  manly  little  fellow  said, 
respectfully,  "Please,  ma'am,  are  you  going 
far  with  your  basket?" 

8.  "Yes,  dear,"  answered  she.  "I  am  go- 
ing to  market  to  sell  my  apples,  and  I  have 
half  a  mile  to  go  yet.  I  have  come  more  than 
that  already,  and  I  find  it  is  a  long  walk  for 
me," — and  she  sighed  wearily  as  she  spoke. 

9.  "We  are  going  right  by  the  market," 
said  John,  "and  we  will  carry  your  basket  for 
you,  if  you  will  trust  us." 

10.  "Indeed,  I'll  trust  such  a  well-spoken 
boy  as  you  are ! "  said  she,  and  her  dim  eyes 
brightened  with  pleasure  at  the  offer ;  "  and 
I  thank  you  kindly,  my  lads  ! " 

11.  The  boys  took  hold  of  the  basket,  and 
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carried  it  easily  between  them,  while  the  woman 
followed  not  far  behind.  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  tell  which  of  the  three  was  most 
pleased. 

Copy  and  learn  these  lines  by  heart :  — 

For  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 
As  well  as  want  of  heart. 


XXXIX  —  THE  RAILWAY  TRAIN. 


1.  Through  the  mold  and  through  the  clay, 
Through  the  corn  and  through  the  hay, 
By  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
O'er  the  river,  through  the  brake, 
On  we  hie  with  screech  and  roar! 
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Splashing,  flashing,  crashing,  dashing ! 
Over  ridges,  gullies,  bridges ! 
By  the  bubbling  rill,  and  mill, — 
Highways,  by-ways, 
Hollow,  hill,— 
Jumping,  bumping,  rocking,  roaring, 
Like  forty  thousand  giants  snoring! 

2.  O'er  the  aqueduct  and  bog, 
On  we  fly  with  ceaseless  jog, 
Every  instant  something  new, 
Every  moment  lost  to  view, 

Now  a  tavern,  now  a  steeple, 
Now  a  crowd  of  gaping  people, 
Now  a  hollow,  now  a  ridge, 
Now  a  crossway,  now  a  bridge. 

3.  Glimpse  of  lonely  hut  and  mansion, 
Glimpse  of  ocean's  wide  expansion, 

.  Glimpse  of  foundry  and  of  forge, 
Glimpse  of  plain  and  mountain  gorge, — 
Dash  along,  slash  along,  flash  along! 
On!  on  with  a  bump,  and  a  thump, 

And  a  roll! 
Hies  the  railway  train,  to  its  destined  goal. 

mold,  fine,  soft  earth.  I  brake,  thicket, 

gul'-lies,  deep,  narrow  channels  aq'-ue-duct,  a  channel  made 
worn  by  running  water.  |     for  conveying  water. 

Write  out  the  meanings  of  the  following  words :  —  foundry, 
forge,  gorge,  destined,  goal,  expansion. 
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XL.  —  HOW  WE  SET  THE  STEAM  TO  WORK, 
l. 

We  have  robbed  the  mine,  we  have  kindled  the  flame, 

And  lighted  the  fire  so  bright; 
We  have  made  a  prison,  the  strongest  on  earth, 

To  hold  in  the  "water-sprite." 

*         ,     *  *-  *  * 

2. 

Then  out  he  comes,  with  a  rush  and  a  roar, 

In  a  scalding  cataract  shower. 
u  Very  well,"  quoth  we,  "  come  out  if  you  will, 

Provided  you  yield  us  power." 

3. 

And  we  guide  him,  and  stop  him,  and  hurry  him  on, 

In  a  narrow  and  straitened  road, 
And  we  make  him  pull,  and  struggle,  and  shout. 

Till  he  moves  the  heaviest  load. 

4. 

So  he  turns  the  mill,  and  works  the  mine, 

And  takes  our  ships  to  sea; 
He  plows  the  land,  and  he  moves  the  sand, 

And  he  mows  the  meadow  lea. 

5. 

We  found  him  cold,  we  have  made  him  hot ; 

He  was  slow,  and  wayward,  and  wet; 
We've  harnessed  him  down  with  iron  bands, 

And  we  make  him  puff  and  sweat. 
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6. 

Aha!  old  sprite,  we  have  got  you  now, 

And  never  will  let  you  loose  ; 
We  have  you  enchained,  and  will  manage  your  powers, 

By  the  wheel  and  the  iron  noose. 

sprite,  spirit.  lea,  grass  land  ;  mead'-ow  lea, 

cat'-a-ract,  a  great  waterfall.  land  to  be  mown, 

strait'-ened,  not  broad,  confined,  en-chained',  chained  up,  held 

quoth,  said.  fast. 

Explain  the  first  stanza.  What  do  you  think  the  "  iron 
noose "  means  in  the  last  stanza  1  (Something  that  binds, 
restrains,  encloses  the  steam.) 

Write  out  the  second  stanza  in  prose  form,  changing  some 
of  the  words. 


XLI  —  OBEDIENCE  TO  PARENTS. 

un-de-cld'-ed  cap'-i-tal  im-pa'-tient-ly 

al-read'-y  rid'-i-cule  dis-o-beyed' 

red'-den-ing  ehar'-ac-ter  dis-ap-point'-ed 

drowned*  op'-po-site  bon'-net* 

1.  "  Come,  let  us  go  in  swimming,"  said 
James  Blake,  to  Henry  Arnold,  as  the  boys 
came  to  a  lane  that  led  to  the  water. 

"I  should  like  to  go,"  answered  Henry. 

"  Should  like  to  go  !  Well*  then,  what 's  to 
hinder !  Come." 
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2.  There  was  an  undecided  look  on  Henry's 
face  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said  quickly, 
"  Yes,  I'll  go";  and  away  they  ran  to  a  little 
point  of  land  extending  into  the  river,  where 


the  boys  usually  went  to  swim.  Two  or 
three  boys  were  already  there,  their  black 
heads  bobbing  up  out  of  the  water,  and  their 
arms  moving  to  and  fro  like  great  fins. 

3.  The  boys  quickly  threw  off  their  coats, 
and  then  Henry  suddenly  stopped,  and  stood 
as  if  thinking.  After  a  minute  or  two  he  took 
up  his  coat  and  drew  it  on  again. 
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4.  "Come,  what  does  that  mean?"  shout- 
ed James. 

"I  am  not  going  in,"  answered  Henry. 

5.  "Why  not?  Are  you  afraid  because 
Ned  Parsons  was  drowned  here  ?  Don't  be  a 
coward  !  "  cried  James. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  drowning,"  said  Henry, 
reddening  with  sudden  anger,  for  boys  hate 
to  be  called  cowards. 

6.  "  Then  why  don't  you  go  in,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  " 

"I'm  not  going  in  because  my  mother  told 
me  not  to  go  without  her  leave,"  answered 
Henry. 

7.  "Have  you  just  thought  of  it?"  asked 
James  with  a  sneer. 

"  No,  I  have  not  just  thought  of  it ;  but  I 
did  not  think  of  it  enough  when  I  agreed  to 
come  with  you ;  now  I  do,  and  I 'm  not  go- 
ing in." 

8.  "Why,  your  mother  will  never  know  it," 
cried  all  the  boys  together. 

"But  I  shall  know  that  I  have  disobeyed 
her,"  answered  Henry,  "  and  I 'm  not  going  to 
do  a  thing  which  makes  me  feel  mean,  —  so 
I'm  off." 
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9.  "  Tied  to  his  mothers  apron  strings," 
yelled  the  boys. 

"Glad  I  have  a  mother's  apron  strings  to 
be  tied  to,"  shouted  back  Henry,  from  the 
top  of  the  hill;  "they  are  the  best  strings  in 
the  world"; — and  he  marched  bravely  and 
joyfully  home,  a  better  and  a  stronger  boy. 

10.  There  is  one  capital  point  in  Henry's 
conduct,  which  I  want  you  to  notice:  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  his  companions. 
Knowing  that  he  was  right,  he  was  above 
being  laughed  at.  That  is  a  strong  point 
in  character.  Keep  to  it.  Never  let  any- 
body ridicule  you  out  of  the  right  and  true 
way. 

11.  A  party  of  little  girls  once  stood  talking 
beneath  my  window.  Some  nice  plan  was  on 
foot;  they  were  going  into  the  woods,  and  a 
pleasant  time  they  meant  to  have. 

12.  "Now,"  said  they  to  one  of  their  num- 
ber, "  Ellen,  run  home  and  ask  your  mother 
if  you  may  go.  Tell  her  we  are  all  going, 
and  you  must  go  too." 

13.  Ellen  skipped  across  the  way,  and  went 
into  the  house  opposite.    She  was  away  for 
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some  time.  The  little  girls  kept  looking"  up 
to  the  windows  very  impatiently. 

14.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Ellen 
came  down  the  steps ;  she  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  join  her  companions,  and  they 
cried  out,  " Have  you  got  permission!  You 
are  going,  are  you  ?  " 

15.  Ellen  shook  her  head,  and  said  that 
her  mother  could  not  let  her  go. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  the  children,  "it  is  too  bad  ! 
It  is  really  unkind  in  your  mother." 

16.  "  My  mother  knows  best,"  was  Ellen's 
answer,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  one.  Her  lip 
quivered  a  very  little,  for  I  suppose  she  wished 
to  go,  and  was  much  disappointed  not  to  get 
leave ;  but  she  did  not  look  angry  or  pouting, 
and  her  voice  was  very  gentle,  but  very  firm, 
when  she  said,  "  My  mother  knows  best." 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  up  the  blanks  with  one 
or  more  ivords:  — 

A  boy  who  obeys  is  called  ;  one  who  does  not  obey 

is  .    A  boy  who  is  afraid  is  a   ;  one  who  is  not 

afraid  is   .    It  is  better  to  be  afraid  to    than  to 

be  afraid  of   .    A  child  must  dare  to    in  spite 

of  . 
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XLII.  —  A  CHILD'S  EVENING  HYMN. 

1.  How  beautiful  the  setting  sun ! 

The  clouds  how  bright  and  gay ! 
The  stars,  appearing  one  by  one, 
How  beautiful  are  they ! 

2.  And  when  the  Moon  climbs  up  the  sky, 

And  sheds  her  gentle  light, 
And  hangs  her  crystal  lamp  on  high, 
How  beautiful  is  night ! 

3.  And  can  it  be  I  am  possessed 

Of  something  brighter  far  ? 
Glows  there  a  light  within  this  breast 
Outshining  every  star  ? 

4.  Yes;  should  the  sun  and  stars  turn  pale, 

The  mountains  melt  away, 
This  flame  within  shall  never  fail, 
But  live  in  endless  day. 

5.  This  is  the  soul  that  God  has  given; 

Sin  may  its  luster  dim, 
While  goodness  bears  it  up  to  Heaven, 
And  leads  it  back  to  Him. 

crys'-tal,  bright,  like  a  clear  I  lus'-ter,  brightness, 
kind  of  glass.  1  dim,  make  less  bright. 


XLIII.  —  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

PART  I. 

1.  11  Oh,  I  Ve  got  him  ! 
I  have  caught  one  !  "  shout- 
ed a  little  girl,  just  as  the 
bell  rang  to  call  the  schol- 
into  school ;   "  only  see 
wings ! "  The 
children  all  flocked  round  her 
to  see  him,  and  they  all  agreed  that 
he   was   the  handsomest  butterfly 
they  had  ever  seen. 
2.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?" 
asked  little  Patty  Wells.   "  Do  give  him  to  me." 

"I'm  going  to  put  him  into  my  fly-box, 
and  carry  him  home,  and  keep  him  always," 
said  Kate.  . 
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3.  The  fly-box  was  a  present  to  Kate  that 
very  morning,  from  Charley  Brown.  He  had 
made  it  of  a  stiff  leaf  torn  from  one  of  his 
old  writing-books.  Into  this,  Kate  put  her 
prize,  and  it  made  a  very  good  butterfly  house, 
or  rather  butterfly  prison. 

4.  When  the  children  went  home  from 
school  at  night,  Patty  walked  some  distance 
out  of  her  way  for  the  sake  of  being  alone 
with  Kate.  Then  she  said  softly,  "Kate,  if 
you  will  give  me  your  butterfly,  I  will  give 
you  my  China  doll. " 

5.  Kate  laughed  loudly,  and  said,  "  I  don't 
want  your  China  doll  with  its  broken  nose. 
My  mother  will  get  me  new  China  dolls  if  I 
want  them.  I  sha'n't  sell  my  butterfly  for 
an  old  doll ! "  So  Patty  went  home  without 
the  butterfly  and  the  box,  both  of  which  had 
excited  her  unbounded  admiration. 

6.  "I  wonder  what  I  have  that  Kate  would 
like,"  said  Patty,  as  she  turned  over  her  treas- 
ures. "  Let  me  see.  There 's  my  ivory  chain ; 
I 've  had  it  so  long  I  don't  care  for  it  any 
more." 

7.  This  chain  was  made  of  small  pieces  of 
ivory  of  different  shapes  and  patterns.  They 
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were  strung  on  a  coarse  cord,  without  any 
order  or  design.  "I'll  see  if  she  won't  give 
me  the  butterfly  for  the  chain,"  said  Patty 
to  herself. 

8.  When  Patty  saw  Kate  at  school,  the  next 
day,  she  did  not  propose  the  bargain  at  once. 
She  only  rattled  the  chain,  and  twisted  it 
round  her  finger,  so  that  Kate  might  see  it; 
but  Kate  did  not  notice  it.  Then  she  said, 
"Kate,  should  you  like  to  have  me  give  you 
this  chain?" 

9.  "Yes,"  said  Kate,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"  Well,  I  shan't,"  said  Patty. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  retorted  Kate,  and  then 
followed  a  pause. 

10.  Patty  saw  this  was  not  the  way  to  gain 
her  end ;  so,  after  a  while,  she  began  again : 
"I'll  tell  you,  Kate:  if  you'll  give  me  one 
thing,  I'll  give  you  the  chain." 

"What  is  it?" 
' '  Will  you  give  it  to  me  ?  " 
"Tell  me  what  it  is  first." 
"Your  butterfly." 

11.  Kate  thought  a  few  moments.  "Yes, 
you  may  have  him." 

"And  the  box  too?"  h/A 
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"  Yes ;  I  don't  care  about  the  box."  So,  to 
Patty's  great  joy,  Kate  handed  the  box  over  to 
her,  and  she  handed  the  chain  to  Kate. 

12.  Patty  stole  many  sly  peeps  into  her  box. 
There  was  the  butterfly  with  his  spotted,  shin- 
ing- wings.  When  she  went  home  at  night, 
she  took  the  box  with  her,  and  showed  it  to 
her  mother;  on  going  to  bed,  she  put  it  into 
the  pocket  of  her  dress  for  safe  keeping. 

13.  When  she  woke  in  the  morning,  she 
jumped  up  to  look  at  her  box ;  but  the  dress 
was  gone.  She  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  called,  "  Mother  !  Nora  !  " 

u  What  do  you  want  ?  "  answered  Nora. 

"  Nora,  where 's  my  blue  dress  ?  " 

"  I  washed  it,  and  hung  it  on  the  line  to  dry." 

14.  "Well,  Nora,  what  did  you  do  with 
the  things  that  were  in  the  pocket  ?  " 

"I  laid  them  on  the  mantel-piece." 
Patty  looked  on  the  mantel-piece.    The  box 
was  not  to  be  seen. 

15.  "  But,  Nora  !  where  is  my  butterfly  ?  " 
"There  wasn't  any  butterfly,"  said  Nora. 

"  That 's  all  there  was,  only  some  nutshells 
and  old  paper;  and  them  I  threw  into  the 
fire,"  —  and  Nora  went  back  to  her  work. 
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16,  "Oh!  that  was  my  butterfly  and  box," 
cried  Patty,  bursting  into  tears.  The  box  had 
been  crumpled  in  some  way,  and  Nora  had 
not  seen  it  was  a  box,  and  it  was  indeed  gone. 
Patty's  sorrow  was  very  great ;  Nora  was  very 
sorry  too;  but  that  made  no  difference.  The 
box  was  gone,  —  destroyed  ! 


pris'-on  treas'-ures  pock'-et* 

schol'-ars  bar'-gain  s6r'-row* 

han^'-some        no'-tice  dif'-fer-ence 
Chi'-na*  dis'-tance  de-stroyed' 

man'-tel-piece  ad-mi-ra'-tion 

ex-clt'-ed,  stirred  up,  roused.  re-tort/-ed,  gave  a  rude  answer 
de-sign',  plan,  purpose.  in  return, 

pro-pose',  offer.  pause,  a  stop. 


Write  a  sentence  about  Kate,  one  about  Charley  Brown, 
and  one  about  Patty. 
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XLIV.  —  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

PART  II. 

cot'-ton       hes-i-ta'-tion  reg'-u-lar*  niece 

tas'-sels*     con-clu'-sion  neck'-lace  ought 

pit'-y-ing    yes'-ter-day  *  a-shamed'  since* 

prompt'-ly  pret'-ti-er  (prit'-)  sur-prised'  choice 

1.  Patty  went  to  school  full  of  her  grief. 
The  first  thing  she  saw  was  Kate  standing  at 
the  door  with  her  new  chain,  —  Patty's  chain, 
yet  not  the  same.  The  old  white  cotton  cord 
was  gone ;  a  nice  blue  silk  cord  with  pretty 
tassels  had  taken  its  place.  On  this  the  pieces 
of  ivory  had  been  strung  in  regular  order ;  and 
it  made  a  pretty  necklace. 

2.  Then  Patty  felt  more  than  ever  sorry. 
The  necklace  might  have  been  hers,  and  she 
had  not  even  the  butterfly  to  pay  for  it. 

"  Only  see  what  Aunt  Fanny  did ! "  said 
Kate,  as  she  moved  the  necklace  round  her 
neck.    "  Is  n't  it  pretty?" 

3.  "  Yes,  but  it  isn't  yours,"  said  Patty. 
"Whose  is  it? ''  said  Kate,  opening  her  eyes 

wide 
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4.  "It 's  mine.  Mother  gave  it  to  me. 
Father  brought  it  home  from  sea." 

"  Why,  Patty  Wells  !  I  gave  you  my  but- 
terfly and  box  for  it,  and  now  — " 

5.  " 1  don't  care.  Nora  burned  the  box, 
and  now  I  want  the  chain.  I 'm  going  to  have 
it.    I  didn't  know  it  was  so  pretty." 

6.  "Why,  what  do  you  mean!"  said  Kate 
in  a  loud  voice,  for  she  was  growing  angry. 
"  My  Aunt  Fanny  made  it  pretty.  It  was  n't 
pretty  till  then.  You  sha'n't  have  the  chain. 
I'll  tell  my  Aunt  Fanny  how  you  act." 

7.  Kate's  Aunt  Fanny  lived  near  the  school- 
house,  and  being  in  the  garden  she  overheard 
her  niece's  loud  tones.  She  walked  around 
through  the  gate  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Patty  shrank  back,  ashamed,  but  Kate  was 
eager  to  tell  the  whole  story;  —  "And  isn't 
it  mean  in  Patty  1 "  she  said,  in  conclusion. 

8.  But  Aunt  Fanny,  instead  of  scolding  Pat- 
ty, as  Kate  hoped  and  Patty  feared,  drew  the 
frightened  child  to  her,  put  her  arm  round  her, 
and  said  kindly,  I  am  sorry  you  lost  your 
butterfly,  my  dear."    Patty  hung  her  head. 

9.  "If  you  will  come  to  my  house  to-night, 
I  will  see  if  I  can  find  a  chain  for  you  to 
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wear  too."  Patty's  face  began  to  brighten, 
and  Kate  looked  surprised.  "  I  am  sure  my 
niece  would  like  to  have  her  little  friend 
happy  as  well  as  herself." 

10.  "  Y-e-s,"  said  Kate,  hesitatingly. 

"  But,  Patty,  if  Kate  had  lost  her  chain, 
should  you  think  you  ought  to  give  her  back 
the  butterfly  1 "  asked  Aunt  Fanny. 

"No,"  said  Patty,  faintly. 

11.  "And  suppose  some  one  had  taken  the 
box  and  painted  beautiful  pictures  on  it,  and 
made  it  a  great  deal  prettier  than  it  was,  do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  reason  why  you 
should  give  it  back  1 " 

"No,  ma'am." 

12.  "Then  what  do  you  think  about  the 
chain  1    Whose  is  it  really  1 " 

"Kate's." 

13.  Kate  looked  at  Patty's  downcast,  blush- 
ing face,  and  she  could  not  help  pitying 
her,  for  Kate  was  really  a  kind-hearted  girl. 
"Aunt  Fanny,"  said  she  earnestly,  "I  do  think 
the  chain  is  really  mine,  but  Patty  has  had  it 
so  long,  and  likes  it,  and  I  have  had  it  only 
since  yesterday;  and,  Aunt  Fanny,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I'll  give  it  back  to  her." 
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14.  Aunt  Fanny  looked  pleased;  but  Patty 
cried  out,  u  No,  it's  Kate's  chain,  I  don't  want 
it." 

"But  if  I  give  it  to  you,  it's  yours,"  per- 
sisted Kate.    Patty  shook  her  head. 

15.  "I  will  take  the  chain,"  said  Aunt  Fan- 
ny, "  and  when  I  have  made  or  found  another, 
Patty  shall  have  her  choice  of  them.  Will 
that  do?"  They  both  thought  it  would  do 
very  well. 

16.  "  Children,"  said  Aunt  Fanny  to  the 
school  children  who  were  gathered  about  her, 
"  was  it  right  or  wrong  for  the  chain  to  be 
sold  for  a  butterfly  ?  " 

"  Right,"  said  they,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

17.  "Was  it  right  or  wrong-  to  ask  back 
the  chain  when  the  butterfly  was  lost  1  " 

"Wrong!"  said  they  promptly,  with  a  look 
at  blushing  Patty. 

18.  "Was  it  right  or  wrong  to  be  angry 
about  it  1 " 

"  Wrong !  "  Kate  answered,  as  loud  as  the 
rest,  blushing  in  her  turn,  but  smiling  too. 

19.  "  Is  it  right  or  wrong  to  forgive  and 
forget  all  hard  feelings,  and  be  kind  and  lov- 

j       ing  just  the  same  as  ever?" 

! 
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u  Right !  "  and  it  rang  out  with  hearty  good- 
will. 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions,  and  have  each 
ansiver  a  complete  sentence  :  — 

1.  What  kind  of  girl  do  you  think  Patty  was1? 

2.  What  kind  of  girl  do  you  think  Kate  was  1  ■ 

3.  Which  do  you  like,  Kate  or  Patty?  Why? 


XLV.  — SEED  WORD. 

1.  'T  was  nothing, —  a  mere  idle  word. 

From  careless  lips,  that  fell, 
Forgot,  perhaps,  as  soon  as  said, 
And  purposeless  as  welL 

2.  But  yet,  as  on  the  passing  wind 

Is  borne  the  little  seed, 
Which  blooms,  unheeded,  as  a  flower 
Or  as  a  noisome  weed, — 

3.  So,  often  will  a  single  word, 

Unknown,  its  end  fulfill, 
And  bear,  in  seed,  the  flower  and  fruit 
Of  actions  good  or  ill. 

Find  out  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  :  —  careless, 
purposeless,  unheeded,  unknown,  noisome. 
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XLVI.  —  GRANDMOTHER'S  SERMON. 


The  children  cluster  to  hear  a  tale 
Of  that  time  so  long  ago, 

2.  When  Grandmamma's  hair  was  golden  brown, 

And  *  the  warm  blood  came  and  went 
O'er  the  face  that  was  scarcely  sweeter  then 
Than  now  in  its  rich  content. 

3.  The  face  is  wrinkled  and  care-worn  now, 

And  the  golden  hair  is  gray; 
But  the  light  that  shone  in  the  young  girl's  eyes 
Has  never  gone  away; 
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And  her  needles  catch  the  fire's  bright  light, 

As  in  and  out  they  go, 
With  the  clicking  music  that  Grandma  loves, 

Shaping  the  stocking  toe. 

And  the  waiting  children  love  it  too, 
For  they  know  the  stocking  song 

Brings  a  tale  to  Grandma's  mind 
Which  they  shall  hear  erelong! 

But  it  brings  no  story  of  olden  time 

To  Grandma's  heart  to-night; 
Only  a  sermon,  quaint  and  short, 

Is  sung  by  the  needles  bright. 

"Life  is  a  stocking,"  Grandma  says, 

"  And  yours  is  just  begun  ; 
But  I  am  knitting  the  toe  of  mine, 

And  my  work  is  almost  done. 

"  With  merry  hearts  we  begin  to  knit, 
And  the  ribbing  is  almost  play; 

Some  are  gay  colored,  and  some  are  white, 
And  some  are  ashen  gray; 

"But  most  are  made  of  many  a  hue, 
With  many  a  stitch  set  wrong, 

And  many  a  row  to  be  sadly  ripped, 
Ere  the  whole  is  fair  and  strong. 
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10.  "There  are  long,  plain  spaces  without  a  break, 

That  in  youth  are  hard  to  bear, 
And  many  a  weary  tear  is  dropped 
As  we  fashion  the  heel  with  care. 

11.  "But  the  saddest,  happiest  time  is  that 

Which  we  court  and  yet  would  shun, 
When  our  Heavenly  Father  breaks  the  thread 
And  says  that  our  work  is  done." 

12.  The  children  come  to  say,  "Good  night!" 

With  tears  in  their  bright  young  eyes; 
While  in  Grandma's  lap,  with  a  broken  thread, 
The  finished  stocking  lies. 


hearth  (harth),  the  part  of  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
clus'-ter,  gather  in  a  group, 
quaint,  odd. 


rib'-bing,  forming  the  ribs  in 

the  top  of  a  stocking, 
ash'-en,  ash-colored, 
hue,  color. 


Write  out  the  meaning  of  the  ninth  stanza,  as  applied  to 

life. 


XLVII.  —  THE  CLOVE  AND  THE  NUTMEG. 

isl'-and    spi'-cy       pud'-dings  car'-ry-ing 
lau'-rel     pig'-eon      del'-i-cate  cul'-ti-vat-ed 
prof-it    swal'-low    cdok'-er-y  con'-quer-ors 

1.  You  have  all  seen  and  tasted  cloves. 
They  are  used  to  season  cakes,  puddings,  and 
pies. 
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In  the  East  Indies  there  are  some  beautiful 
islands  called  the  Spice  Islands.  Plenty  of 
spices  grow  there.  Cloves  come  from  the 
Spice  Islands. 

2.  The  clove-tree  is  a  very  handsome  tree, 
growing  sometimes  forty  feet  in  height.  It 
is  a  little  like  the  bay- tree  or  laurel.  The 
flowers  grow  in  bunches  quite  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  delicate  pale  red 
or  peach  color. 

3.  The  spice  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  but 
the  flower-bud  gathered  before  it  is  quite  un- 
folded. After  it  is  gathered  it  has  to  be  dried 
in  the  sun. 

4.  When  the  flowers  are  in  blossom,  they 
give  out  a  most  delicious  odor  of  cloves.  The 
air  is  quite  loaded  with  their  spicy  fragrance. 
But  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  trees  are  ready 
to  bear  flowers.  The  owner  of  a  plantation 
has  to  wait  as  long  as  seven  or  eight  years 
before  he  gets  a  crop  of  cloves. 

5.  Another  spice  which  we  use  very  much 
in  cookery  is  the  nutmeg,  which  is  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  a  tree. 

The  nutmeg-tree  looks  much  like  a  pear- 
tree.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
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Islands,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

6.  The  Dutch,  who  were  the  conquerors  of 
the  islands  in  which  the  nutmegs  first  grew, 
wished  to  keep  all  the  nutmeg-trees  for  their 
own  profit,  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing 
anywhere  else. 

7.  They  destroyed  a  good  many  of  the  trees, 
so  that  the  crop  of  nutmegs  should  not  be  very 
large.  In  this  way  they  thought  to  keep  up 
the  price.  Then,  too,  they  were  afraid  the 
trees  might  spread,  and  become  common,  and 
that  people  in  other  countries  might  begin  to 
trade  in  nutmegs. 

8.  But  the  Dutch  were  prevented  from 
carrying  out  their  selfish  scheme  by  means 
they  had  little  thought  of.  A  kind  of  bird, 
called  the  spice-eating  pigeon,  used  to  feed  on 
the  nutmeg  and  swallow  it  whole. 

9.  These  birds  were  flying  from  place  to 
place  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Dutch, 
and  they  dropped  a  nutmeg  sometimes  in  one 
place  and  sometimes  in  another.  It  was  not 
long  before  trees  began  to  grow  in  places 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
nutmeg  spread  in  spite  of  them. 
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10.  The  tough  husk  or  coat  surrounding 
the  kernel  is  made  into  mace.  So  we  get 
both  mace  and  nutmeg  from  the  same  tree. 
Mace  is  of  a  beautiful  red  color;  the  redder 
it  is,  the  better  it  is  thought  to  be. 

sea'-son,  to  flavor,  to  spice.       I  kern'-el,  the  meat  of  a  nut. 
de-li'-cious,  very  pleasing.        |  scheme  (skeem),  plan,  project. 

Write  a  short  account  telling  what  cloves  are,  and  ivhere 
and  how  they  grow.    Describe  the"  trees  and  blossoms. 

Write  only  one  sentence  telling  what  the  nutmeg  is  and 
how  the  tree  looks. 


XLVIII.  — SELF-SEEING  IS  NOT  FAR-SEEING. 

nat'-u-ral      ea'-gle         roy'-al  in-quir'-y* 
po-si'-tion     whirled       of-fense'  soared 
pres'-ence     spar'-row*    perched  snapped 

I.    THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

1.  One  day  an  eagle  had  soared  to  the  top 
of  a  very  lofty  mountain,  and  there,  perched 
on  high,  upon  a  rock,  he  broke  out  into 
some  natural  remarks  about  his  powers  of 
flight. 
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2.  Just  as  he  had  said,  in  his  grandest  style, 
"  Here  I  am  higher  than  ever  created  being 
was  before ! "  he  heard  a  sharp  voice  saying, 
"  What  a  boaster  you  are,  to  be  sure  !  Am  I 
not  higher  than  you  1 "  and  looking  up  he  saw, 
to  his  great  surprise,  a  spider  just  over  his 
head,  coolly  weaving  its  web  and  looking 
about  for  flies. 

3.  "  How  did  you  ever  manage  to  get  up 
there?"  asked  the  eagle;  "  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  crawled  up  1 " 

"No,"  said  the  spider,  "that  was  not  my 
means  of  raising  myself  on  high." 

4.  "  Well,  then,  how  in  the  world  did  you 
get  here?" 

"Why,  I  just  fastened  myself  on  you,  and 
you  brought  me  with  you,  snugly  perched 
on  your  tail  feathers.  But  now  I  know  how 
to  maintain  my  position  here  without  your 
help  ;  so  I  beg  you  won't  assume  such  grand 
airs  in  my  presence ;  for  I  should  like  you  to 
know  that  I   " 

5.  But  just  then  a  gust  of  wind  came  pass- 
ing swiftly  by,  and  in  a  moment  the  spider 
was  whirled  away,  and  no  one  ever  heard 
anything  more  of  it. 
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II.     THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  SPAER0W. 

'6.  "I  wonder,"  said  a  sparrow,  "what  the 
eagles  are  about,  that  they  don't  fly  away  with 
the  cats.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  a  civil  ques- 
tion cannot  give  offense."  So  the  sparrow 
finished  his  breakfast,  went  to  the  eagle,  and 
said :  — 

7.  "  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  see  you 
and  your  royal  race  fly  away  with  the  kids 
and  the  lambs  that  do  no  harm ;  but  there  is 
not  a  creature  so  cruel  as  a  cat.  She  prowls 
about  our  nests,  eats  up  our  young,  bites  off 
our  heads.  She  feeds  so  well  that  she  must  be 
herself  good  eating.  She  is  lighter  to  carry 
than  a  kid,  and  you  would  get  a  famous  grip 
in  her  loose  fur.  Why  do  you  not  feed  upon 
cat?" 

8.  "Ah,"  said  the  eagle,  "there  is  sense  in 
your  question !  I  had  the  worm,  too,  here 
this  morning,  asking  me  why  I  did  not  break- 
fast upon  sparrow.  Do  I  not  see  a  bit  of 
worm's  skin  on  your  beak,  my  child  ?  " 

9.  The  sparrow  cleaned  his  bill  upon  his 
bosom,  and  said,  UI  should  like  to  see  the 
worm  who  came  to  you  with  that  inquiry." 
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"  Stand  forward,  worm,"  said  trie  eagle.'  But 
as  soon  as  the  worm  appeared,  the  sparrow 
snapped  him  up  and  ate  him.  Then  he  went 
on  with  his  talk  against  the  cats.   

style,  manner.  as-sume',  take  upon  one's  self, 

maj'-es-ty,  the  title  of  a  king  prowls,  hunts  for  prey,  as  a 
or  a  cpieen.  wild  beast. 

Explain  these  phrases: — (1)  Assume  such  grand  airs. 
(2)  Your  royal  race.    (3)  There  is  sense  in  your  question. 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions,  and  have  each 
answer  a  complete  sentence :  — 

Where  were  the  eagle  and  the  spider  ?  What  was  the 
spider  doing  1    What  happened  to  itl 

Write  ivhat  you  think  the  fable  of  the  eagle  and  the  spar- 
row teaches. 


XLIX.  —  THE  SUGAR  PARTY. 

sug'-ar  (shug'-)  ket'-tle*  op'-po-sjte 

buck'-ets*  pop'-lar  bruis'-es 

strewed  (stiood)  mo-las'-ses  cau'-tious-ly 

ar-ranged'  guests  co'-zi-ly 

ce'-dar         •  sir'-up*  cir'-cu-lar 

1.  Two  boys,  Frank  Bates  and  Charles  Wil- 
son, who  lived  near  a  forest  in  which  there 
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were  many  maple-trees,  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  get  up  a  sugar  party.  So  one  warm  morn- 
ing, in  the  early  spring,  they  selected  a  spot 
for  their  camp. 

2.  With  the  aid  of  Frank's  elder  brother, 
about  twenty  large  trees  were  tapped,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  sap  began  to  run  into 
the  buckets  at  a  lively  rate.  Within  a  day  or 
two  they  had  a  large  kettle  full  of  it,  boiling 
away  over  a  hot  fire  made  of  hemlock  knots. 

3.  While  one  attended  to  the  sugar-making, 
the  other  two  made  an  inclosure,  of  a  circular 
shape,  about  the  kettle.  This  was  done  by 
cutting  little  shrubby  hemlocks,  and  planting 
them  thickly  in  the  crust  of  the  snow. 

4.  They  made  a  doorway  to  the  inclosure 
with  an  arch  of  cedar,  and  then  strewed  small 
green  boughs  over  the  snow  within.  A  num- 
ber of  short  poplar  blocks  were  arranged  for 
seats.  When  the  sap  had  boiled  clown  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  molasses,  the  boys  were 
ready  for  their  guests. 

5.  As  it  grew  dark,  on  the  day  set  for  their 
party,  they  lighted  torches  of  pitch-pine  fixed 
into  the  tops  of  stakes  which  they  had  thrust 
into  the  snow  around  the  camp.    The  light 
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shining  from  these  torches  against  the  green 
boughs,  and  flickering  among  the  trees,  made 
a  strangely  beautiful  scene. 

6.  11  Quite  a  show.!"  said  Frank,  as  he 
looked  it  over.  "How  changed  and  odd  it 
makes  everything  look  !  " 

It  was  not  long  before  merry  voices  were 
heard  down  through  the  woods;  and  soon 
boys  and  girls,  brothers  and  sisters,  came  ra- 
cing and  panting  through  the  doorway. 

7.  Then  the  sport  began  ;  there  were  vari- 
ous games  and  frolicking  plays.  They  poured 
hot  sirup  upon  the  hard  snow,  making  what 
they  called  "  sheep-skins."  There  was  plenty 
of  warm  sugar,  and  all  were  having  a  good 
feast  and  a  jolly  time. 

8.  "  Hark  !  "  said  one  of  the  party.  Then, 
listening,  they  heard  through  the  woods  a 
prolonged  noise,  —  "  Hoo-oo  !  " 

"A  bear!  a  bear!"  exclaimed  several  boys 
who  knew  what  the  noise  meant. 

9.  Some  of  the  girls  looked  a  little  startled, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  and 
the  sport  went  on  again. 

In  a  little  while  a  loud  snort  or  sound 
of  "Woof!  woof!"  was  heard  close  by,  and 
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the  next  moment  a  large  black  bear  walked 
through  the  doorway  of  the  inclosure ! 


10.  How  the  girls  screamed !  and  the  boys 
too !  They  all  sprang  up,  and  away  they 
went  helter-skelter  through  the  opposite  side. 
Down  the  hill  they  ran,  some  sprawling  in  the 
snow,  others  bumping  against  trees ;  but  they 
thought  nothing  of  bruises  or  tumbles.  Just 
then  they  cared  most  about  getting  away  from 
the  bear. 
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11.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  after  the  first 
surprise,  the  boys  thought  more  of  protecting 
their  sisters  than  of  saving  themselves.  Some 
of  them  ran  to  the  village,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and,  being  joined  by  several  men  armed 
with  guns,  returned  to  look  after  Bruin. 

12.  They  approached  the  camp  cautiously, 
and  peered  through  the  opening  they  had 
made  as  they  rushed  out ;  and  there  they  saw 
the  bear  sitting  cozily  by  the  fire,  taking  a 
good  supper  of  warm  sugar. 

13.  The  men  made  short  work  of  him, 
and  he  was  soon  dragged  to  the  village,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  boys.  He  weighed 
nearly  four  hundred  pounds,  and  he  was  not 
fat  either.  So  you  can  see  he  must  have 
been  a  large  bear. 

14.  The  young  folks  afterwards  had  many 
a  laugh  over  their  scamper  down  the  hill ; 
and  they  had  other  sugar  parties,  but  they 
were  never  again  disturbed  by  an  uninvited 
guest  from  the  Bear  family. 

in-clos'-ure,  a  space  inclosed,  I  scene,  sight,  view. 

or  fenced  in.  |  con-sist'-en-cy,  thickness. 

Write  a  short  account  telling  how  mai^le  sugar  is  made. 
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L.  —  MIGHT  AGAINST  RIGHT. 

1.  A  Sparrow  on  a  lime-tree's  bough 

Observed  a  chafer  feed  below ; 
With  sudden  spring  he  seized  the  prize, 

Nor  heeds  the  suppliant's  pain  or  cries. 
"Peace,"  says  the  murderer,  "thou  shalt  die, 
For  weak  art  thou,  and  strong  am  I." 

2.  A  keen-eyed  Hawk  the  sparrow  spies, 

Sharpens  his  beak,  and  downward  flies 
To  seize  the  prey.     "  Oh,  spare  me,  spare  ! " 

The  prisoner  sues,  but  vain  his  prayer. 
"Peace,"  says  the  murderer,  "thou  shalt  die, 
For  weak  art  thou,  but  strong  am  I." 

3.  An  Eagle  next  the  hawk  descried, 

And  fixed  his  talons  in  his  side ; 
"Grant  me  my  life,  in  friendship's  name," 

He  cries,  "  your  trade  and  mine 's  the  same." 
"  Peace,"  cries  the  murderer,  "  thou  shalt  die, 
For  weak  art  thou,  and  strong  am  I." 

4.  A  Fowler  last  the  eagle  found; 

He  shot,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground; 
The  king  of  birds  had  only  time 

To  ask,  "  What,  tyrant,  is  my  crime  ? " 
"  Peace,"  says  the  murderer,  "  thou  shalt  die, 
For  weak  art  thou,  and  strong  am  I." 

lime'-tree,  linden-tree.  |      chaf'-er,  a  buzzing  insect. 
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^e£4  tn4/eac/      l^e  nac/j  wlien 
lo    ^ammetj    and  £ne    nac/4  affl 
ctooded  ;    and  ^ioot    ^W'i//  can  nM 
4aw-  ^Zoit^n^  a  /oatd^  ^ecaade  ^14  4am 
a/i& 4foc-£  m  l<^e  //iidd/e. 

Q^av-e  ^oa  4een  an^  tv-i/d^foio-e^ 

y,e£  $  (2/J ~^&and  a  ^eto-  (3/f^a^^foi^ 
e£4  la^c/a^j  and  Qf  mean  fo  <fo  to-  tide 
mood4  lo=mo4>/e>otv-  to  n%n£^o4>  mote. 

^o/ie  ^oa  i^/f  4oon  wzUe  me  a 
t^ood  /on^  /etleti.  ^fiv-e  m^>  /ov-e  lo 
ifoaZ  molded  anc/  /o  ifout  4i4{e/l  (pdud. 

^tyfoat  /ovmtf  ^uend^ 

G^e/en  (p.  ©Moz^ 
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LI.  —  LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

of  '-f  ice*  re-spect'-ful-ly  jack'-et* 

as-sist'     •         no'-ticed  ap-plied' 
ques'-tions        ob-served'  pur'-pose-ly 
ad-ver-ti§ed'  rec-om-men-da'-tion 

1.  A  gentleman  once  advertised  for  a  boy 
to  assist  him  in  his  office,  and  nearly  fifty 
boys  applied  for  the  place.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  he  in  a  short  time  chose  one,  and 
sent  all  the  rest  away. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  a  friend,  "  on 
what  ground  you  chose  that  boy.  He  had  not 
a  single  recommendation  with  him." 

2.  "  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  gentleman ; 
"  he  had  a  great  many  :  — 

"  He  wiped  his  feet  when  he  came  in,  and 
closed  the  door  after  him;  showing  that  he 
was  tidy  and  orderly. 

3.  "  He  gave  up  his  seat  instantly  to  that 
lame  old  man ;  showing  that  he  was  kind  and 
thoughtful. 

"  He  took  off  his  cap  when  he  came  in,  and 
answered  my  questions  promptly  and  respect- 
fully ;  showing  that  he  was  bright  and  well- 
mannered.  fw) 
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4.  "  He  lifted  up  the  book  which  I  had  pur- 
posely laid  on  the  floor,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table,  while  all  the  rest  stepped  over  it,  or 
shoved  it  aside ;  showing  that  he  was  careful. 

"And  he  waited  quietly  for  his  turn,  instead 
of  pushing-  the  others  aside ;  showing  that  he 
was  modest. 

5.  "  When  I  talked  with  him,  I  noticed  that 
his  clothes  were  carefully  brushed,  his  hair 
was  in  nice  order,  and  his  teeth  were  as  white 
as  milk.  When  he  wrote  his  name,  I  observed 
that  his  finger  nails  were  clean,  instead  of  be- 
ing tipped  with  jet,  like  those  of  the  handsome 
little  fellow  in  the  blue  jacket. 

6.  "  Don't  you  call  these  things  letters  of 
recommendation?  I  do;  and  what  I  can  tell 
about  a  boy  by  using  my  eyes  for  ten  minutes 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  fine  letters  he  can 
bring  me." 

Write  answers,  in  complete  sentences,  to  the  following  ques- 
tions :  — 

What  does  advertised  mean  1  What  is  a  recommenda- 
tion ?  How  many  recommendations  did  the  boy  have,  and 
what  were  they? 

Can  yon  think  of  any  other  good  quality  the  gentle- 
man would  wish  the  boy  to  have  1 
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LII.  —  THE  BLUEBELL, 
swayed  irti'-age  fa'-vor-ite 


1.  There  is  a  story  I  have  heard, 
A  poet  learned  it  of  a  bird, 
And  kept  its  music,  every  word, - 


2.  A  story  of  a  dim  ravine, 
O'er  which  the  towering  tree-tops  lean. 
With  one  blue  rift  of  sky  between. 


3.  And  there,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
A  little  flower  as  white  as  snow 
Swayed  in  the  silence  to  and  fro. 

4.  Day  after  day,  with,  longing  eye, 
The  floweret  watched  the  narrow  sky, 
And  fleecy  clouds  that  floated  by. 

5.  And  through  the  darkness,  night  by  night, 
One  gleaming  star  would  climb  the  height, 
And  cheer  the  lonely  floweret's  sight. 
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6.  Thus  watching  the  blue  heavens  afar, 
And  the  rising  of  its  favorite  star, 

A  slow  change  came,  —  but  not  to  mar: 

7.  For  softly  o'er  its  petals  white 
There  crept  a  blueness,  like  the  light 
Of  skies  upon  a  summer  night ; 

8.  And  in  its  chalice,  I  am  told, 

The  bonny  bell  was  formed  to  hold 
A  tiny  star,  that  gleamed  like  gold. 

9.  Now,  little  people  sweet  and  true, 
I  find  a  lesson  here  for  you, 
Writ  in  the  floweret's  bell  of  blue: 

10.  The  patient  child  whose  watchful  eye 
Strives  after  all  things  pure  and  high 
Shall  take  their  image  by  and  by. 


ra-vine'  (ra-veen'),  a  deep  hol- 
low formed  by  a  mountain 
stream,  a  gorge. 

rift,  an  opening,  a  cleft. 

tow'-er-ing,  very  high. 


mar,  injure. 

chal'-ice  (chal'-is),  flower-cup. 
bon'-ny,  handsome, 
writ,  formerly  used  for  written. 
flow'-er-et,  a  small  flower. 


Explain  these  phrases  :  —  (1)  By  and  by.  (2)  Fleecy 
clouds.    (3)  To  and  fro.    (4)  Night  by  night. 

Write  out  this  story  in  your  oivn  tvords,  and  copy  the  last 
stanza  as  an  ending. 
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—  EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 


LIII. 

con-vmce' 
fru'-gal* 
rel'-a-tive 
dis-cov'-er-ies 


char'-i-ta-ble* 
ped'-dler 
ini'-a-ges 
car'-riage 


af-flic'-tion 
thread'-bare 
ci-vil'-i-ty 
as-sures' 


1.  "I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,"  said  Robert 
Mander  to  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  walk- 
ing along  the  street,  — " 1  cannot  tell  how  it 
is,  father,  that  you  are  able  to  judge  of  people 
by  their  appearance.  When  I  see  a  man,  if  I 
look  at  him  with  all  my  eyes,  I  know  no 
more  about  him  than  if  I  had  never  seen  him 
at  all ;  but  you  are  always  able  to  tell  me 
something  about  every  one  we  meet." 

2.  "I  suppose,"  replied  Mr.  Mander,  "the 
reason  is,  that  I  look  on  people  with  the  eyes 
of  my  mind,  as  well  as  with  the  eyes  of  my 
body.  A  habit  of  observation  and  reflection 
will  enable  us  to  see  and  know  many  things, 
of  which  we  should  otherwise  be  ignorant. 
Now,  what  do  you  know  of  the  man  who  is 
walking  a  little  way  before  us?" 

3.  Robert  looked,  and  saw  a  little  spare 
man,  in  black,  walking  a  few  yards  before 
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them ;  and  then  said,  "  I  know  nothing  at  all 
of  him,  only  that  he  is  dressed  in  black." 

4.  "  Nothing  at  all ! "  replied  his  father. 
"Why,  I  never  saw  him  till  the  present  time, 
but  I  know  a  great  deal  about  him. 

"  In  the  first  place,  his  threadbare  clothes 
tell  me  that  he  is  poor;  secondly,  his  clean, 
well-brushed  coat  and  well-blacked  shoes  con- 
vince me  of  his  neatness ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
piece  of  crape  round  his  hat  assures  me  that 
he  has  lost  a  relative  by  death. 

5.  "  You  see,  then,  that  I  have  good  rea- 
sons for  believing,  at  a  single  glance,  that  he 
is  poor,  yet  neat  and  frugal  in  his  habits ; 
and,  also,  that  he  is  in  affliction." 

"I  should  not,"  said  Robert,  "have  found 
out  so  much  about  him  in  a  week." 

6.  Mr.  Mander  and  his  son  continued  to 
follow  the  little  man  in  black  for  a  short 
time,  when  Mr.  Mander  asked  his  son  if  he 
had  found  out  anything  else  about  the  man 
before  them. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Robert,  "  a  single 
thing  of  him  except  what  you  have  told  me." 

7.  "  Now,  that  is  very  odd !  Why,  I  know 
a  great  deal  more  of  him  now  than  I  did 
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before,"  said  Mr.  Mander.  "Did  you  not 
see  how  pleasantly  he  spoke  when  that  boy 
pushed  against  him  with  a  basket  1  Now, 
that  is  a  proof  that  he  is  good-tempered  ;  if 
he  were  not  so,  he  would  have  fallen  into  a 
passion. 

8.  "Then,  did  you  not  see  how  carefully 
he  picked  up  the  little  child  that  had  fallen  in 
the  pathway  ?  There  can  be  hardly  a  doubt 
of  his  kindness.  From  these  little  acts  I 
should  venture  to  say  that  he  is  a  good- 
humored  and  kind-hearted  man." 

9.  Mr.  Mander  and  his  son  still  followed  the 
stranger  in  black,  when,  after  a  time,  Robert 
was  again  asked  by  his  father  if  he  had  made 
any  new  discoveries ;  but  Robert  had  made 
none. 

10.  "Surely,  Robert,"  said  Mr.  Mander, 
u  you  are  not  making  the  best  use  of  your 
eyes,  for  I  have  seen  in  him  several  addi- 
tional good  qualities.  In  passing  the  poor 
blind  woman,  he  dropped  a  piece  of  money 
into  her  lap,  —  he  must  be  charitable. 

11.  "He  gave  way  to  the  peddler,  who  has 
just  gone  by  with  a  tray  filled  with  images, 
so  that  he  is,  I  think,  considerate  towards 
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others.    He  bowed  very  politely  to  some  one 


that  he  has  good  manners. 

"  Therefore,  I  believe  that  he  is  charitable 
and  well-bred,  and  neither  proud  nor  selfish." 


Write  the  folloiving  expressions,  "putting  other  words  in 
the  place  of  those  in  italics :  — 

(1)  If  I  look  at  him  with  all  my  eyes.  (2)  A  habit  of 
observation  and  reflection.  (3)  I  have  seen  in  him  several 
additional  good  qualities.    (4)  He  did  this  act  of  civility. 


SEEING  AND  NOT  SEEING. 

The  one  with  yawning  made  reply: 
"  What  have  we  seen  ?  —  Not  much  have  I : 
Trees,  meadows,  mountains,  groves,  and  streams, 
Blue  sky  and  clouds,  and  sunny  gleams." 

The  other,  smiling,  said  the  same, 

But  with  face  transfigured  and  eye  of  flame : 

"  Trees,  meadows,  mountains,  groves,  and  streams ! 

Blue  sky  and  clouds,  and  sunny  gleams ! " 

trans-fig'-ured,  changed  so  as  to  be  noble  or  grand. 


spare,  thin,  lean, 
re-flec'-tion,  thinking. 


im'-age,  statue,  likeness, 
con-sid'-er-ate,  thoughtful. 
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LI V.  — LUCY  GRAY. 


sol'-i-ta-ry 
wan'-dered 


fbl'-lowed 
£(;retch'-ed 


whis'-des 
yon'-der* 


1.  Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray ; 

And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see,  at  break  of  day, 
The  solitary  child. 

2.  No  mate,  no  comrade,  Lucy  knew; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, — 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door ! 

3.  You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 

The  hare  upon  the  green  ; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 

4.  "To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night, — 

You  to  the  town  must  go  : 
And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

5.  "  That,  father,  will  I  gladly  do  : 

'T  is  scarcely  afternoon,  — 
The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two, 
And  yonder  is  the  moon." 
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6.  At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook, 

And  snapped  a.  fagot  band; 
He  plied  his  work;  —  and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

7.  Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 

"With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

8.  The  snow  came  on  before  its  time: 

She  wandered  up  and  down; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb, 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

9.  The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 

Went  shouting  far  and  wide ; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

10.  At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they  stood 

That  overlooked  the  moor; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  furlong  from  their  door. 

11.  They  wept,  —  and,  turning  homeward,  cried, 

"  In  Heaven  we  all  shall  meet "  :  — 
When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 


LUCY  GRAY. 


12.  Half  "breathless,  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 

They  tracked  the  footmarks  small; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone  wall; 

13.  And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed, — 

The  marks  were  still  the  same; 
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They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

14.  They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 

Those  footmarks,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank, — 
And  further  there  were  none ! 

15.  Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 

She  is  a  living  child; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

16.  O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 

And  never  looks  behind ; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 
That  whistles  in  the  wind. 


wild,  a  wild  place. 

moor,  a  waste  tract  of  land. 

fawn,  a  young  deer. 

dis-perse',  scatter. 

fur'-long,  not    very  far,  the 

length  of  which  eight  make 

a  mile. 


min'-ster,  a  large  church, 
fag'-ot  band,  the  hand  round  a 

bundle  of  sticks  for  fuel, 
roe,  female  deer, 
haw'-thorn,  a  shrub  used  for 

hedges, 
wan'-ton,  sportive. 


Copy  the  following,  with  the  blanks  filled  up  so  as  to 
make  complete  sense :  — 

Lucy  was  a    child ;  for  she  knew  no   or  . 

She  lived  on  a   .    She  was  the    that  ever  

besides  the    of  a    where    beings  lived. 
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LV.  —  ONLY  A  FEW  DROPS. 


pur'- chase 
his'-to-ry* 
lux'-u-ries 
ill-Au'-mor* 
kitch'-en  * 


PART  I. 

ar-riv'-al 

im-por'-tance 

ap-par'-ent* 

pet'-tish-ly 

mut'-ter-ing 


an-noy'-ance 

ser'-vice 

drudg'-er-y 

com-par'-i-son 

pit'-y 


1.  The  most  interesting  event  of  our  family 
history,  during  my  tenth  year,  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cow.  My  father  had  a  patch  of 
land  about  a  mile  from  our  house,  and  he 
thought  that  the  best  use  he  could  turn  it  to 
would  be  to  pasture  a  cow.  How  many  com- 
forts and  little  luxuries  that  cow  provided  us 
with  !  —  milk,  and  butter,  and  sometimes  even 
a  cheese.  Next  to  Cuff,  our  faithful  house- 
dog, the  cow  became  the  pet  of  the  family. 

2.  "And  who  is  going  to  drive  the  cow  to 
pasture,  father?"  I  asked,  as  he  put  her  into 
the  yard  on  the  first  evening  after  her  arrival. 

"You,  Robert,"  he  replied;  and  his  answer 
gave  me  no  little  sense  of  -my  own  importance. 
Here  I  was  with  a  charge  laid  on  me, — an 
important  duty  which  I  was  to  discharge  every 
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day,  and  which  for  some  time  I  did  discharge 
with  pleasure  and  alacrity. 

3.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  the  cow  was 
a  novelty;  and,  above  all,  my  friend,  Harry 
Frazer,  had  his  cow  to  drive  half  a  mile  in  the 
same  direction.  One  difference  between  his 
duties  as  cow-driver  and  my  own,  however, 
soon  became  apparent,  and,  I  own,  gave  me 
no  small  annoyance. 

4.  Harry  drove  out  his  cow  only  when  the 
weather  was  pleasant,  while  I  had  to  go  in  all 
weathers,  wet  or  clear;  for,  in  fact,  there  was 
no  one  else  at  home  to  perform  this  duty; 
whereas  Harry's  father  had  a  stout  farm-boy 
in  his  service,  who  did  the  drudgery  which 
I  had  to  do  myself. 

5.  I  did  not  like  the  comparison  between 
my  friend's  cow-driving  and  my  own :  he  was 
older  than  I,  and  stronger  too.  I  thought  it 
a  hardship,  therefore,  that  I  should  have  to 
drive  my  cow  when  Harry  did  not  drive  his. 
Nor  did  his  remarks  on  the  subject  tend  to 
lessen  my  discontent. 

6.  "  Mother  says  that  she  will  not  have  me 
go  out  in  such  weather  as  this.  I  am  sure  if  I 
were  you  I  would  not  go ;  my  father  always 
sends  the  boy." 
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I  began  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  pity 
myself,  and  to  think  myself  hardly  used ;  and 
the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  harder  it  seemed. 

7.  One  day,  early  in  October,  I  awoke  at 
the  usual  time,  and  heard  the  cold  rain  pat- 
tering against  the  windows ;  my  first  thought, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  a  grumbling  thought. 
Two  miles  in  the  rain,  there  and  back !  The 
thought  was  quite  intolerable.  "  I  will  not  go 
to  pasture  to-day  for  any  one,"  I  thought,  and 
I  resolved  to  go  to  sleep  again;  but  my  ill- 
humor  had  fairly  waked  me  up,  and,  do  what 
I  would,  I  could  not  even  doze. 

8.  Another  minute  and  I  heard  my  father's 
foot  on  the  stairs ;  he  was  going  out  as  usual 
to  milk  the  cow,  expecting  me  to  be  ready  by 
his  return.  My  heart  told  me  I  was  wrong; 
he  was  doing  his  work,  and  should  not  I  do 
mine?  But  I  had  resolved  to  think  myself 
badly  used,  and  so  to  all  the  whisperings  of 
my  better  self  I  only  answered,  "  To  go  out 
two  miles  in  weather  like  this !  No,  indeed ! 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  one." 

9.  Presently  I  heard  him  calling  me  :  "  Rob- 
ert, why  are  you  not  up?  you  should  have 
been  ready  this  half-hour."    But  still  I  made 
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no  answer.  Then  I  heard  him  coming  up- 
stairs :  the  door  opened,  and  he  entered,  but  I 
only  breathed  heavily.  He  took  me  by  the 
arm  and  shook  me,  and  then  I  saw  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  I  had  to  open  my  eyes. 

10.  I  went  down-stairs,  still  grumbling  to 
myself  that  it  was  really  too  bad.  I  believe 
I  had  a  very  surly  air  when  I  entered  the 
kitchen,  where  my  mother  was  waiting  to 
hasten  my  departure. 

"  Come,  Robert,"  she  said,  "  put  on  your 
shoes,  and  let  us  see  how  fast  you  can  trot." 

11.  "Nobody  can  trot  fast  in  such  rain  as 
this,"  I  replied,  pettishly,  muttering  half  to 
myself  and  half  aloud ;  "  I  think  it  is  a  shame. 
Harry's  mother  would  not  let  Mm  go  out  in 
such  a  morning :  lie  can  stay  at  home  when 
he  likes " ;  —  and  with  that  I  began  slowly 
and  reluctantly  to  lace  my  stout  shoes,  which 
never  before  seemed  so  heavy. 


dis-charge',  to  perform, 
a-lac'-ri-ty,  cheerful  readiness, 
nov'-el-ty,  something  new. 


les'-sen,  to  make  less, 
in-tol'-er-a-ble,  too  hard  to  bear, 
re-luc'-tant-ly,  unwillingly. 


Explain  these  phrases:  —  (1)  My  better  self.  (2)  Dis- 
charge a  duty.    (3)  A  charge  laid  on  me. 
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LVI.  —  ONLY  A  FEW  DROPS. 

PART  II. 

yield  pit'-e-ous-ly  la'-zi-ly 

corn-plaints'       ex-pe'-ri-ence  si'-lence 
re-lieved'  dif'-fi-cul-ties  seized 

prep-a-ra'-tions  pas'-sion-ate 

1.  Nothing  suited  me.  I  dawdled  as  much 
as  I  could  over  my  preparations,  and  was  lin- 
gering at  the  door  when  my  father  entered 
the  kitchen.  I  thought  that  he  had  left  the 
house,  but  there  he  was,  looking  as  though 
he  read  all  my  ill-humor  in  my  face  and  the 
turn  of  my  shoulders. 

"Are  you  ill  this  morning?"  he  asked. 

2.  "No,"  I  replied,  "I  am  not  ill;  but  it 
rains,  and  I  do  think  it  is  hard  I  should  have 
to  go  out  in  such  weather  as  this.  None  of 
the  other  boys  about  the  place  will  be  out. 
I  am  sure  that  Harry  Frazer's  mother  would 
never  let  him  leave  home  on  such  a  day,  and 
I  don't  know  why  I  should." 

3.  I  said  this  as  if  I  pitied  myself  very 
much,  and  expected  that  he  would  pity  me 
also.    I  half  hoped  that  he  would  say,  "Well, 
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wait  a  little,  and  perhaps  it  will  clear  up " ; 
or,  "You  need  not  go  to-day,  the  cow  will 
do  well  enough  in  the  shed  for  once."  I 
had  often  known  Harry's  parents  to  yield  in 
this  way  to  his  complaints,  and  had  wished 
a  hundred  times  that  I  were  as  well  off  as 
he,  and  could  be  as  readily  relieved  from  dis- 
agreeable duties. 

4.  My  readers,  perhaps,  are  expecting  for 
me  a  sharp  reproof,  instead  of  words  of  indul- 
gence, or  a  cuff  and  a  hard  word ;  for  such 
is  too  often  the  way  in  which  foolish  and  pas- 
sionate parents  treat  their  willful  children. 

5.  But,  happily  for  me,  my  father  was  nei- 
ther foolish  nor  passionate,  and  to  my  words, 
uttered  so  piteously,  "  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  go,"  he  only  replied,  "  But  I  do,  my 
boy."  I  looked  up  inquiringly.  "  You  will 
go,"  he  continued,  "because  it  is  your  duty, 
and  because  your  father  bids  you." 

6.  I  did  not  venture  on  a  reply,  but  cast 
a  melancholy  look  out  of  doors  as  I  prepared 
to  obey  in  silence.  "  See,  now,"  said  my 
father,  in  his  strong,  cheerful  tones,  "it  is  a 
bad  day,  to  be  sure,  but  we  cannot  help  it. 
Be  a  man,  Robert,  and  meet  the  rain  as  you 
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must  learn  to  meet  all  jour  difficulties,  when 
they  are  in  the  way  of  dut}-.  Meet  them 
bravely  and  cheerfully.  The  shower,  after 
all,  is  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  So  now 
step  out  bravely,  like  a  man." 


7.  His  words  gave  me  courage,  and  I  felt  in 
a  moment  what  a  coward  my  ill-humor  had 
been  making  of  me.  "Only  a  few  drops  at 
a  time,".  I  said  to  myself;  and  the  shower 
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seemed  actually  to  dwindle  down  to  a  very 
gentle  rain.  "Yes,"  I  thought,  "I  will  go 
without  delay,  because  it  is  my  duty";  and 
these  few  brave  words  seemed  to  call  back 
all  my  old  alacrity. 

8.  After  all,  what  a  noble  thing  it  is  for 
boy  or  man  to  do  his  duty !  How  it  gives 
him  courage  to  face  difficulties  !  What  a  joy 
it  gives  him  in  overcoming  them!  —  I  seized 
my  stick  and  walked  out  manfully  into  the 
rain,  whistled  to  Cuff,  and  was  soon  marching 
through  the  mud  with  as  light  a  heart  as 
though  the  skies  were  blue  and  sunny. 

9.  A  dozen  times  during  my  walk  I  said 
to  myself,  "Only  a  few  drops  at  a  time, — 
what  does  that  signify  when  one  is  doing 
one's  duty  1 "  —  and  my  walk  seemed  even 
shorter  than  usual.  As  I  came  home,  I  passed 
the  Frazers'  house,  and  saw  Harry  lazily 
standing  at  the  door. 

10.  "What!  you've  been  out  to  pasture,  I 
suppose,"  he  said.  "  I 'm  only  just  up  ;  you 
would  n't  catch  me  going  out  on  such  a  day 
as  this." 

.  "  It 's  nothing  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
it,  Harry,  —  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time  " ;  — 
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and  I  ran  on  with  the  feeling  that  I  had 
gained  something  by  my  wet  walk. 

11.  It  was  my  first  experience  in  the  art  of 
facing  difficulties,  with  a  brave  heart,  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Nay,  more,  I  had  learned  how 
to  make  light  qf  trials  by  dealing  only  with 
those  of  the  present  moment.  Often  in  after 
life,  when  troubles  thickened  about  me,  and  I 
was  tempted  to  despond,  I  recalled  my  father's 
cheerful  words,  "  Only  a  few  drops  at  a  time." 

daw'-dle,  to  trifle  and  waste  re-proof',  blame. 

time.  mel'-an-ehol-y,  gloomy, 

in-dul'-gence,  favor  granted.      de-spond',  to  lose  hope. 

Write  answers  in  full  to  the  following  questions :  — 
What  was  the  difference  in  character  between  Robert's 

father  and  Harry's  mother'? 

What  does  "Only  a  few  drops  at  a  time"  mean,  when 

applied  to  the  troubles  we  meet  with  in  life? 


THE.  EAGLE. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 
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LVII.  —  THE  CHAMOIS. 

an'-te-lope    suit'-a-ble      re-cess'  gal'-loped 

Eu'-rope      Aus'-tri-an     a'-ged      ech'-o  (ek'-o) 

im-pos'-si-ble  cham'-ois  (sham'-my) 

*■ 

1.  The  chamois  is  a  beautiful  mountain 
antelope,  a  little  larger  than  a  goat.  It  is 
found  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  among  the  lofty- 
ranges  of  the  Alps. 

2.  The  color  of  the  chamois  changes  with 
the  season.  In  summer  its  woolly  and  silky 
coat  is  fawn-color,  but  in  winter  it  becomes 
dark  brown. 

3.  Chamois  live  in  troops,  sometimes  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  they  move  about 
headed  by  an  aged  and  experienced  member 
of  the  band.  When  they  have  chosen  a  suit- 
able spot  to  browse,  one  stands  as  a  sentry, 
scanning  with  keen  eye  all  the  country. 

4.  They  take  turns  in  keeping  watch.  If 
there  is  any  cause  for  alarm,  a  sharp  whistle 
is  given,  and  away  they  all  bound,  clearing 
places  that  seem  impassable. 

5.  They  are  very  far-sighted,  and  their  scent 
is  as  keen  as  their  sight,  so  that  it  is  im- 
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possible  for 
the  hunter 
to  approach 
them,  if  he 
come  on  the 
side  of  the 
wind. 

6.  The 
love  of  the 
mother 
chamois  for 
her  young 
is  sweet 
and  touch- 
ing. 

An  Austrian  hunter,  after  climbing  up  a 
very  steep  rock,  saw  a  mother  chamois  in  a 
recess  in  the  rock,  with  her  two  little  kids 
playing  about  her. 

7.  The  recess  was  surrounded  by  dreadful 
abysses,  and  it  could  be  approached  only  by 
a  ridge  of  rock  which  united  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  mountain.  But  this  ridge  rose  perpen- 
dicularly ten  feet  above  the  recess,  and  the 
Austrian  hunter,  Franz,  thought  he  was  sure 
of  his  game. 
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8.  Suddenly  the  mother  saw  the  hunter, 
and  darted  out  to  attack  him,  and  defend  her 
young.  But  finding  she  could  not  come  near 
him,  she  ran  back  to  her  little  ones,  galloped 
round  them,  whistling,  and  led  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  which  was  their  only  way 
of  escape. 

9.  With  one  bound  she  gained  the  top,  and 
then  came  back  to  them.  This  she  did  to  give 
them  a  lesson.  The  young  chamois  tried  to 
leap  up,  but  in  vain ;  they  struck  the  rock, 
and  fell  off  again. 

10.  The  mother  repeated  her  lesson  a  num- 
ber of  times,  but  they  were  too  weak  to  leap 
so  high.  Seeing  this,  the  poor  mother  placed 
her  fore  feet  against  the  rock,  and  lengthened 
out  her  back  and  limbs,  making  a  sort  of  lad- 
der for  her  little  ones. 

11.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Franz  saw 
the  two  kids  jump  on  their  mother's  back, 
and  thence  on  the  rock,  as  if  they  had  wings, 
though  they  were  only  a  few  days  old.  Then 
the  mother  darted  after  them. 

12.  The  hunter  had  not  the  heart  to  break 
up  so  devoted  a  little  family;  he  fired  off  his 
gun,  pointed  down  the  precipice,  with  no  other 
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result  than  that  of  awakening  the  mighty  echo 
of  the  mountains. 

a-byss'-es,  very  deep  gulfs.  -  per-pen-dic'-u-lar-ly,  straight 
im-pass'-a-ble,  that  cannot  be      up  and  down. 

passed.  sen'-try,  one  who  keeps  watch. 

precM-pice,  a  very  steep  place,  de-vot'-ed,  loving. 

Explain  the  italics  in  the  following  ivords  :  — 
impossible         impassable         mcurable  tmfortunate 

Write  down  twelve  words  whose  first  syllable  is  im-,  in-,  or 
un-,  and  means  "  not." 


LVIII.  —  THE  LION-KILLER. 

Af-ri-ca  soT-dier  (-jer)  Al-ge'-ri-a  guide 
sav'-age  re-ferred'  ac-count'*  fierce 
a-muse'      dol'-lars         scent'-ed  Ar'-abs* 

1.  The  lion  of  North  Africa  is  a  very  sav- 
age beast.  In  some  countries  where  lions  are 
found  they  will  turn  away  when  they  meet  a 
man,  and,  if  he  does  not  molest  them,  they 
will  not  attack  him.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
lions  of  North  Africa:  they  devour  both  men 
and  cattle  whenever  they  can  find  them. 

2.  Sometimes  they  leap  at  the  head  of  their 
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victim,  and  kill  him  at  once.  At  other  times, 
they  amuse  themselves  with  their  prey,  as  a 
cat  amuses  herself  with  a  mouse.  They  walk 
a  little  way  off,  and  then  spring  on  him  again, 
pat  him,  and  tumble  him  over,  killing  him  at 
last,  when  they  are  tired  and  the  poor  victim 
is  half  dead  with  fear. 

3.  These  lions  eat  so  many  cattle,  that  a 
French  soldier  and  lion-killer  tells  \u  one  lion, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  will  devour  as  much 
food  as  would  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
No  wonder  the  people  who  live  there  both  hate 
and  fear  lions  very  much. 

4.  The  brave  French  soldier  whom  we  have 
referred  to  has  shot  so  many  lions,  that  he 
well  deserves  his  name  of  the  "  Lion-killer." 
On  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  at  a  camp 
in  the  French  colony  of  Algeria,  he  heard  sad 
complaints  of  a  lion  that  had  been  devouring 
the  flocks  and  herds. 

5.  After  listening  to  the  account  of  all  that 
this  dreadful  beast  had  done  and  was' doing, 
the  brave  little  Frenchman  amazed  them  by 
saying,  very  quietly,  that  he  would  go  and 
kill  the  lion,  if  they  would  find  him  a  guide. 
They  all  made  fun  of  him  on  hearing  this, 
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telling  him,  if  the  lion  did  not  eat  him,  it 
would  be  only  because  he  was  so  small. 

6.  But  this  did  not  turn  the  brave  hunter 
from  his  purpose ;  so  at  last  they  agreed  to 
help  him.  They  dug  a  large  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  it  with  trees.  On  these 
trees  they  placed  large  stones,  and  then  cov- 
ered the  whole  with  damp  earth. 

7.  In  this  hole  the  Lion-killer  was  to  stand 
and  watch  for  the  lion,  who  would  most  likely, 
as  his  friends  told  him,  drag  him  out  of  it  and 
devour  him.  Night  after  night  he  spent  there, 
but  did  not  find  it  a  very  pleasant  post,  and  the 
lion  never  came  near.  At  length,  however, 
one  night  he  heard  the  fierce  monster's  roar. 

8.  For  two  hours  the  lion  remained  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  then  went  off  without  mo- 
lesting the  hunter.  On  following  his  traces,  it 
was  found  that  he  passed  through  the  open 
plain,  and  the  Lion-killer  resolved  to  watch 
for  him  there. 

9.  To  the  plain  he  went,  attended  by  a 
dozen  Arabs.  They  found  a  fine  cluster  of 
trees,  standing  as  thickly  together  as  if  they 
had  but  one  root.  Some  of  the  Arabs  ran 
away  from  fright;  the  rest,  with  the  Lion- 
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killer,  concealed  themselves  among  the  thick 
trees.  There  were  many  traces  of  the  lion ; 
but  the  lion  himself  they  could  not  see. 

10.  Going  back  to  the  camp,  fresh  com- 
plaints of  the  lion's  doings  were  made.  He 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  and  yet 
when  they  looked  for  him  he  was  nowhere. 
At  last,  after  many  vain  attempts  to  find  him, 
one  night,  as  they  watched,  his  roar  was  again 
heard.  When  it  died  away,  the  Lion-killer 
and  his  two  friends  placed  themselves  in  a 
small  opening  in  the  wood. 

11.  Soon  the  crackling  of  boughs  was  heard 
as  the  beast  strode  towards  them.  Nearer  he 
came,  and  his  hidden  foes  raised  their  guns 
ready  to  shoot  at  him.  At  last,  a  bush  close 
to  the  hunters  was  stirred  by  his  movement. 
A  few  growls  were  heard,  and  then  came  a 
roar  that  in  the  night's  darkness  made  even 
the  brave  hunter's  heart  quake. 

12.  The  lion  most  likely  scented  the  men, 
for  he  raised  his  huge  head  above  the  bushes, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Lion-killer,  who 
seized  that  moment,  before  he  could  leap  on 
him,  to  shoot  him  through,  the  side  of  the  head. 
Another  tremendous  roar  shook  the  wood : 
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then  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  the  lion 
lay  dead. 

13.  It  was  well  for  the  hunters  that  one 
shot  had  been  enough,  for  this  lion  was  so 
large  that  the  three  men  together  could  not 
turn  him  over,  and  one  man  alone  could 
scarcely  raise  his  huge  head  from  the  ground. 

It  was  for  killing  this  fierce  creature  that 
the  grateful  Arabs  gave  the  brave  little  soldier 
the  name  of  the  Lion-killer. 

de-vour',  eat  up.  con-cealed',  hid. 

a-mazed',  greatly  surprised.        boughs,  branches, 

vic'-tim,  the  creature  which  is  strode,  took  great  steps, 
to  be  killed.  tre-men'-dous,  dreadful. 

Write  briefly,  from  memory,  how  the  lion  was  killed. 
Find  on  the  map  Africa,  Algeria,  Arabia. 


LIX.  —  A  WRONG  DECISION. 

Cy'-rus  com-mand'  de-served' 

Per'-sian  (-shan)*  scarce'-ly*  fit'- ted 

ed'-u-cat-ed  ex-change'  ex-act'-ly* 

sev'-er-al*  judg'-ment*  judge 

1.  Cyrus,  the  Persian  prince,  had  many 
masters,  who  endeavored  to  teach  him  every- 
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thing  that  was  good ;  and  he  was  educated 
with  several  boys  about  his  own  age. 

2.  He  had  a  very  good  disposition  and  a 
humane  temper;  but  even  in  his  youthful 
games  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to  command, 
and  other  boys  used  to  make  him  their  king. 

3.  One  evening,  his  father  asked  him  what 
he  had  done  or  learned  that  day. 

"  Sir,"  said  Cyrus,  "I  was  punished  to-day 
for  deciding  unjustly." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  his  father. 

4.  "  There  were  two  boys,"  said  Cyrus, 
"one  of  whom  was  a  large  boy,  and  the  other 
a  little  boy.  The  little  boy  had  a  coat  that 
was  much  too  big  for  him,  while  the  large 
boy  had  one  that  was  as  much  too  short,  and 
too  small  for  him  in  every  part. 

5.  "  The  large  boy  proposed  to  the  little 
one  to  exchange  coats,  —  '  Because  then,'  said 
he,  1  we  shall  both  be  exactly  fitted,  for  your 
coat  is  as  much  too  big  for  you  as  mine  is 
too  small  for  me.' 

6.  "  The  little  boy  would  not  agree  to  this 
proposal ;  upon  which  the  large  boy  made 
the  exchange  by  force.  While  they  were  dis- 
puting upon  this  subject,  I  chanced  to  pass 
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by,  and  they  agreed  to  make  me  judge  of  the 
affair. 

7.  "I  decided  that  the  little  boy  should 
keep  the  small  coat,  and  the  large  boy  should 
have  the  large  -  coat.  For  this  judgment  my 
master  punished  me." 

"Why  so?"  said  Cyrus's  father:  "was  not 
the  small  coat  more  suitable  for  the  little  boy, 
and  the  large  coat  for  the  large  boy?" 

8.  "Yes,  sir,"  answered  Cyrus,  "but  my 
master  told  me  I  was  not  made  judge  to  de- 
termine which  coat  best  fitted  either  of  the 
boys,  but  to  decide  whether  it  was  just  that 
the  large  boy  should  take  away  the  coat  of 
the  little  boy  against  his  consent;  and  there- 
fore I  decided  unjustly,  and  deserved  to  be 
punished." 

en-deav'-ored,  tried.  de-cid'-ing,  judging, 

dis-po-si'-tion,  usual  spirit  of  pro-posed',  offered. 

one's  mind,  temper.  pro-pos'-al,  an  offer, 

hu-mane',  kind,  merciful.  de-ter'-mme,  decide. 

Write  another  expression  for  each  of  the  following :  — 
The  father  of  Cyrus.  The  brother  of  James.  The  mother 
of  Charles.    The  friend  of  Thomas. 

Write  out  this  story,  changing  as  many  of  the  words  as 
you  can. 
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LX.  —  THE  BEAVER. 


Can'-a-da* 

#naw'-ers 

so-ci'-e-ties 


en  -e-mies 
busi'-ness  (biz'-) 
build'-ers 


chi§'-el 

birch 

pop'-lar 


1.  The  beaver  is 
found  chiefly  in  Can- 
ada and  in  some 
other  parts  of  North 
America.  It  belongs 
to  the  order  of  animals  called  the  gnawers, 
of  which  rats,  mice,  and  squirrels  are  exam- 
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pies.  It  has  a  thick  body,  nearly  three  feet 
long,  and  about  a  foot  high.  Its  fur  is  of  a 
glossy  dark  brown  color. 

2.  Beavers  live  in  societies.  When  they 
wish  to  build  a  beaver  town,  a  company  as- 
sembles and  selects  a  good  place  to  form  a 
settlement.  They  prefer  a  pond  surrounded 
by  birch,  poplar,  and  willow  trees ;  but  if  they 
cannot  find  one,  they  will  choose  a  running 
stream  with  trees  on  the  banks. 

3.  Then  their  first  business  is  to  build  a 
dam.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  They 
have  neither  saws  nor  hatchets  with  which  to 
cut  down  trees.  They  need  no  tools  for  this 
work  but  their  own  sharp,  chisel-shaped  teeth, 
with  which  they  easily  gnaw  down  all  the 
trees  they  need. 

4.  These  wonderful  little  wood-cutters  are 
careful  to  make  the  tree  fall  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  do  this  they  cut  deeper  on 
that  side.  When  the  tree  is  down  they  gnaw 
off  the  branches,  and  then  cut  the  trunk  into 
short  pieces,  so  as  to  roll  and  drag  them  to  the 
water's,  edge. 

5.  They  sink  these  logs  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  pile  upon  them  earth  and  stones 
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to  keep  tliem  down.  They  weave  in  branches, 
and  fill  up  the  crevices  with  mud,  which  they 
spread  out  and  smooth  off  by  means  of  their 
strong-,  broad  tails. 

6.  It  is  an  exceedingly  curious  sight  to  see 
a  colony  of  beavers  at  work.  Some  are  sitting 
on  their  haunches  gnawing  away  at  the  trunks 
of  trees ;  others  are  dragging  branches  with 
their  teeth,  or  carrying  stones  and  clay  between 
their  fore  paws  and  their  chin ;  others  are 
swimming,  and  pushing  logs  before  them. 
They  do  all  their  work  in  the  night-time. 

7.  When  the  dam  is  completed,  the  indus- 
trious little  workers  build  their  houses  in  the 
water  on  the  borders  of  the  pond.  These  are 
made  of  branches,  moss,  and  mud.  Each  year 
the  whole  outside  is  carefully  plastered  with 
a  nice,  thick,  smooth  coating  of  mud,  to  keep 
out  all  enemies,  and  the  wind  and  weather. 

8.  The  prudent  beavers  know  that  they 
must  have  a  store  of  food  for  the  winter,  as 
well  as  a  snug  house  to  live  in,  so  they  lay  up 
a  winter's  stock  of  provisions,  consisting  of  the 
bark  and  tender  twigs  of  trees.  In  summer 
they  also  eat  herbage  and  berries,  and  the 
root  of  the  water-lily. 
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9.  They  are  extremely  wary  and  cautious 
animals,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  take 
them  by  surprise.  Whenever  any  one  ap- 
proaches their  village  the  beaver  who  first 
perceives  the  stranger  at  once  strikes  the 
water  with  its  tail  to  give  notice  of  danger. 
All  those  who  may  be  swimming  about,  or 
sitting  on  the  land,  instantly  plunge  into  the 
water,  and  take  shelter  in  their  dwellings. 

crev'-i-ces,  chinks,  cracks.       I  wa'-ry,  watchful,  cautious, 
col'-o-ny,  band  of  settlers.       |  haunch'-es  (hiinch'-ez),  hips. 

Write  three  or  more  sentences  about  what  you  see  in  the 
picture. 


LXL  — HOW  THE  NEW  YEAR  CAME. 

1.  The  sun  was  sinking  out  of  sight : 

"  Bessie,"  said  Herbert,  "  have  you  heard  ? 
Its  really  true,  upon  my  word! 
This  year  is  going  away  to-night! 
Its  time  is  up,  they  say,  and  so 
At  midnight  it  will  have  to  go; 
And  right  away  another  year 
Will  come  along,  a  real  new  year, 
As  soft  as  any  mouse,  — • 
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So  soft,  we  '11  hardly  hear  it  creep,  — 
Yes,  come  right  to  this  very  house, 
While  every  one 's  asleep  ! " 

Now  Bessie's  eyes  grew  wide  to  hear: 
"Let's  keep  awake,"  she  cried,  "and  so 
We  '11  see  one  come  and  see  one  go. 

Two  years  at  once !    Won't  that  be  queer  ? 
Let's  tell  the  New  Year  it  is  bad, — 
We  want  the  one  we've  always  had, 

With  birds  and  flowers  and  things,  you  know, 
And  funny  ice,  and  pretty  snow. 
It  had  my  birthday,  too,  in  May, 

And  yours  —  when  was  it  ?  —  and  you  know 
How  it  had  Fourth  o'  July  one  day, 

And  Christmas.    Oh,  it  must  n't  go  ! " 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Herbert.    "  What  a  Bess  ! 
This  year  was  new  when  first  it  came; 
The  next  one  will  be  just  the  same 

As  this  that's  going  now,  I  guess. 

That's  nothing.    But  what  bothers  me 
Is  how  the  change  is  going  to  be. 
I  can't  see  how  one  year  can  go 
And  one  can  come  at  midnight,  so 
All  in  a  minute :  that 's  the  bother ! 

I  've  heard  them  say,  '  the  rolling  year ' : 
You 'd  think  they 'd  roll  on  one  another, 

Unless  they  knew  just  how  to  steer." 
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4.  The  speck  of  time  'twixt  day  and  day 

Was  close  at  hand.  Herbert  and  Bess 
Had  won  their  parents'  smiling  "  yes " 

To  watch  the  old  year  go  away. 

Nurse  on  the  lounge  found  easy  rest 
Till  Bess  should  come  to  be  undressed : 
All  but  the  children  were  asleep, 
And  years  might  roll,  or  years  might  creep, 
For  all  they  cared ;  while  Bess  and  Bert, 

Who  never  stirred,  and  scarcely  spoke, 
Watched  the  great  clock,  awake,  alert, 

All  breathless  for  the  coming  stroke. 

5.  Soon  Bessie  whispered,  "Moll  don't  care." 

Moll  was  her  doll.    And  Herbert  said, 
"  The  clock 's  so  far  up  overhead 
It  makes  me  wink  to  watch  it  there,  — 
The  great  tall  thing  !    Let 's  look  inside." 
And  so  its  door  they  opened  wide. 
Tick-a-tick  !    How  loud  it  sounded  ! 
Bessie's  heart  with  wonder  bounded. 

6.  How  the  great  round  thing  that  hung 
Down  the  middle  swung  and  swung ! 

Tick,  a-tick,  a-tick,  a-tick  !  — 
Dear  how  loud  it  was,  and  quick ! 
Tick-a,  tick-a,  tick-a,  tick-a  ! 
Surely  it  was  growing  quicker! 
While  the  swinging  thing  kept  on, 
Back  and  forth,  and  never  done. 
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7.  There !    It 's  coming !    Loud  and  clear 

Each  ringing  stroke  the  night  alarms. 
Bess,  screaming,  hid  in  Herbert's  arms. 
"The  Year!"  he  cried;  "the  Year!  the  Year!" 
"  Where  ? "  faltered  Bessie,  "  which  ?  where'bouts  ? " 
But  still  "The  Year!"  glad  Herbert  shouts; 
And  still  the  steady  strokes  rang  on, 
Until  the  banished  year  was  gone. 

8.  "We've  seen  the  Old  Year  out,  —  hurrah!" 
"  Oh,  oh  ! "  sobbed  Bessie,  "  call  mamma ! 

I  don't  like  years  to  racket  so: 

It  frightens  me  to  hear  them  go." 

But  Herbert  kissed  away  her  tears, 

And,  gently  soothing  all  her  fears, 

He  heard  the  New  Year  coming  quick, — 

Tick,  a-tick,  a-tick,  a-tick  ! 

What  month,  day  of  the  month,  and  hour,  is  it  when 
the  Old  Year  changes  into  the  New  Year  ? 

Write  the  names  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and  of  the 
days  of  the  week. 

Write  out  in  full  the  following  contractions  :  —  'twixt, 
where'bouts,  let's,  that's,  Fourth  o'  July. 

Write  a  sentence  for  each  of  the  following : — (1)  Fourth 
of  July.  (2)  Christmas.  (3)  Thanksgiving  Day.  (4)  New 
Year's  Day. 
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LXII.  —  OUR  NEXT-DOOR  NEIGHBORS. 


por'-ti-co 
cu'-po-la* 
cu-ri-os'-i-ty 
oc'-cu-pied 


com-ple'-tion 
res'-i-dence 
pos-§es'-sion 
ex'-cel-lent 


sew'-ing*  (so'-) 
ca-ress'-es 
de-gir'-ous 
in'-ter-est-ed* 


1.  A  small  house  was  erected  in  a  part  of 
our  garden.  It  was  built  of  wood,  and  painted 
white.  It  had  a  handsome  portico,  and  a 
cupola, 

2.  We  looked,  with  some  interest  and  curi- 
osity, to  see  who  were  to  be  our  neighbors. 
But  the  house  remained  unoccupied  for  sev- 
eral weeks  after  its  completion. 

3.  At  length,  on  a  pleasant  day  in  the 
early  part  of  spring,  a  neat  little  couple,  in 
search  of  a  summer  residence,  came  to  view 
it.  We  were  pleased  with  their  appearance, 
and  hoped  they  would  take  the  house. 

4.  After  several  visits,  going  in  and  out  at 
the  door  many  times  at  each  visit,  they  con- 
cluded to  stay  and  take  possession.  A  vacant 
house  looks  so  lonesome,  that  we  were  very 
glad  to  see  this  one  occupied  by  any  inhab- 
itants. 
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5.  We  sometimes  watched  our  new  neigh- 
bors, for  we  were  desirous  to  know  something 
more  about  them.  But  they  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  us. 

6.  They  seemed  to  be  perfectly  happy  in 
each  other's  society;  and  we  noticed  that 
they  usually  went  abroad  together.  As  they 
never  brought  home  any  company,  we  could 
not,  of  course,  judge  of  them  by  their  asso- 
ciates. 

7.  We  were  pleased  to  find  that  they  were 
excellent  singers.  They  would  sing  sweetly, 
both  morning  and  evening;  and  sometimes, 
through  almost  the  whole  day,  when  it  was 
bright  and  sunshiny. 

8.  Although  they  seemed  to  be  busy  little 
folks,  yet,  apparently,  they  had  no  out-of-door 
occupation.  To  what  market  they  went  for 
their  food,  we  could  not  tell,  nor  did  we  ever 
see  them  bringing  anything  home.  They  had 
not  even  a  basket  in  their  house. 

9.  We  could  not  but  observe  them,  as  we 
sat  sewing  or  reading,  at  our  window ;  and 
it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  loving  they  were. 
Their  sweet  voices  and  caresses  seemed  to 
rebuke  any  who  were  in  the  least  degree  ill- 
natured  and  fretful. 
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10.  I  do  not  think  these  tenants  would 
have  remained,  if  our  garden  had  not  been  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  spot.  One  day,  in  the 
summer,  we  were  much  pleased  to  see  them 
bring  out  their  little  ones ;  they  closely  resem- 
bled their  parents,  only  they  were  not  quite 
so  good-looking. 

11.  They  staid  through  the  summer;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  finding  that 
this  house  was  only  fit  for  a  summer  dwell- 
ing, the  happy  inmates,  in  whom  we  had  be- 
come so  interested,  took  leave ;  we  sincerely 
hope,  however,  that  they  will  return  early 
in  the  spring,  and  be  again  our  next-door 
neighbors. 


e-rect'-ed,  built, 
view,  look  at. 
va'-cant,  empty, 
in'-mates,  lodgers. 


as-so'-ci-ates  *  companions, 
ten'-ant,  one  who  lives  in  an- 
other's house, 
re-buke',*  reprove,  chide. 


Find  out  the  meanings  of  the  following  words :  —  portico, 
cupola  (do  not  say  cupalo),  residence. 

Give  the  opposites  of  the  following  words :  —  occupied, 
bright  and  sunshiny,  busy,  ill-natured. 

Write  a  short  story  about  a  bird,  and  bring  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  —  nest,  eggs,  tree,  mate,  singing,  happy, 
hatched,  young  brood,  fly  away. 
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LXIIL  — ABOUT  THE  CAT  FAMILY. 

pleas'-ure  plen'-ti-ful  rel'-a-tive  jag-u-ar' 

cush'-ions  tongue  poun'-cing  cou'-gar 

tear'-ing  rough  (ruf)  leop'-ard  lynx 

in-vis'-i-ble  be-lieve'  pan'-ther  fierce 

1.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  well-known  face 
and  head.  They  belong,  you  all  know,  to 
Madam  Puss.  You  observe  how  intently  she 
is  looking !  I  should  infer  that  she  is  watch- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  Miss  Mouse,  and 
that  she  expects  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing her  presently. 

2.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  cat  is 
a  beast  of  prey;  born  to  prey  upon  other 
animals.  She  has  sharp  claws  which  can  be 
pushed  out  or  drawn  back.  Her  feet  are  cov- 
ered with  cushions  of  soft  skin,  so  that  she 
can  move  about  with  a  noiseless  tread. 

3.  Her  pointed  ears  are  set  so  as  to  open 
forwards  and  catch  the  slightest  sounds.  Her 
teeth  are  long  and  sharp  for  tearing  flesh  in 
pieces,  and  she  has  strong  jaws  for  crushing 
the  bones.  You  have  noticed  what  a  wide 
mouth  she  has. 
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4.  Look  at  the  long,  stiff  hairs  on  each 
side  of  the  cat's  face.  These  are  called  feelers ; 
they  let  the  cat  know  when  she  is  near  an 
object  which  the  darkness  of  night  may  ren- 
der invisible. 

5.  The  eye  of  the  cat  is  very  curious.  In 
the  day-time,  when  light  is  plentiful,  the  pu- 
pil—  that  is,  the  seeing  spot  in  the  center  — 
is  narrow,  like  a  straight  mark  up  and  down  ; 
but  at  night  this  spot  dilates  so  as  to  take  in 
every  ray  of  light,  however  dim. 

6.  Look  at  the  cat's  eye  in  the  picture. 
Do  you  think  this  cat  is  sitting  in  the  light, 
or  in  the  dark  ? 

7.  Have  you  ever  noticed  a  cat's  tongue? 
How  rough  it  is  !  With  her  rough  tongue  she 
can  lap  up  milk  fast,  and  can  lick  the  meat  off 
bones. 

8.  The  cat  belongs  to  a  large  and  powerful 
family.  The  head  of  the  family  is  the  lion, 
called  the  king  of  beasts.  The  lion  is  said 
to  be  noble  and  generous,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  his  majesty's  nobleness  and  gener- 
osity are  most  shown  when  he  is  least  hungry. 
Kings  have  been  known  to  be  much  like  the 
lion  in  this  respect. 
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9.  The  royal  tiger  is  another  near  relative 
of  the  cat.  He  is  strong",  and  fierce,  and  sly, 
and  swift.  But  I  do  not  think  these  are  royal 
traits.  Among  Madam  Puss's  kinsfolk  are  the 
leopard,  the  cougar  or  American  panther,  the 
jaguar,  the  lynx,  and  wildcats. 

10.  These  animals  have  the  rough  tongue, 
sharp  teeth  and  claws,  the  cushioned  feet  and 
light  tread,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  cat 
family.  They  prowl  mostly  by  night  and 
sleep  during  the  day-time.  They  all  get  their 
prey  by  skulking  under  cover,  and  suddenly 
springing,  and  pouncing  upon  it. 


ob-serve',  notice,  see. 
in-fer',  deduce  as  a  fact, 
di-lates',  grows  wide, 
roy'-al,  kingly,  noble, 
prey  upon,  seize  and  devour. 


kins'-folk  (-fok),  relatives, 
ehar-ao-ter-is'-tic,  that  marks, 
gen-er-os'-i-ty,    nobleness  or 

liberality  of  nature, 
prowl,  rove  in  search  of  prey. 


Write  answers  which  shall  be  complete  sentences :  — 
What  kind  of  claws  has  the  cat  1    Why  do  the  claws  of 

a  cat  need  to  be  sharp  1    Why  do  they  not  get  dull  1 

What  kind  of  feet  has  the  cat  1    Why  are  the  cat's  feet 

better  for  her  than  feet  like  the  calf's  1 

Write  the  following  sentences,  filling  up  the  blanks :  — 
The  cat's  back  teeth  are  thin  and   ;  ours  are   . 

We  use  our  back  teeth  for  grinding  food  ;  the  cat  uses  

for  food.    They  work  like  scissors-blades. 
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LXIV.  —  SNOW. 

corn-posed'  va-ri'-e-ty  no'-tice-a-ble 

at-tent'-ive-ly       reg'-u-lar*  ap-par'-ent-ly 

1.  Snow  is  a  form  of  water.  The  flakes 
which  we  see  falling  from  the  sky  are  com- 
posed of  particles  of  water  changed  into  crys- 
tals by  frost  or  cold. 

2.  If  we  examine  attentively  these  snow- 
flakes  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  forms  they  assume.  Some 
consist  of  stars  or  wheels  with  six  equal  rays, 
others  are  plates  with  six  sides.  When  not 
broken  by  the  wind,  they  are  all  of  the  most 
regular  and  beautiful  forms.  They  are  lovely 
blossoms  of  the  frost,  —  frozen  flowers. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anything  among 
the  wonders  of  the  microscope  to  surpass  in 
beauty  the  snow-flakes  of  the  Polar  regions. 
But  even  without  the  help  of  the  microscope, 
and  in  our  own  climate,  much  of  this  beauty 
can  be  seen. 

4.  It  would  seem  that  every  change  of 
temperature  makes  a  change  in  the  form  of 
the  snow  crystals.     A  few  of  the  different 
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forms,  greatly  magnified,  are  shown  in  the 
picture. 

5.  The  whiteness  of  snow  is  owing  to  the 
minute  particles  into  which  it  is  divided,  and 
to  the  air  which  is  entangled  amidst  them. 


The  same  pure  whiteness  of  tint  is  noticeable 
whenever  air  and  minutely  divided  water,  in 
any  of  its  visible  states,  are  blended  together. 
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6.  Thus,  when  the  top  of  a  wave  is  broken 
up,  the  air  rushes  in  between  the  drops,  and 
produces  a  white  foam ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  whiteness  of  clouds  is  due  to  a  similar 
cause.  Ice,  when  pounded,  is  white.  The 
natural  color  of  pure  ice  is  blue,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  real  color  of  snow,  which, 
like  ice,  is  crystallized  water,  is  also  blue. 

7.  The  uses  of  snow  are  many  and  impor- 
tant. Its  chief  value  in  our  country,  perhaps, 
arises  from  the  protection  it  affords  the  earth 
against  severe  frosts.  It  protects  the  plants 
from  the  cold  air,  and  keeps  in  the  ground 
much  heat  which  would  otherwise  escape. 

8.  Under  this  apparently  cold  mantle  the 
tender  crops  lie  secure  through  the  winter,  and 
there  the  young  shoots  are  nourished  and 
prepared  to  appear  above  ground  after  the 
snow  has  melted  away  in  the  spring. 


mi'-cro-scope,  an  instrument 
for  viewing  very  small  objects. 

tem'-per-a-ture,  amount  of  heat 
or  cold. 

mi-nute',  very  small. 

mag'-ni-fied,  made  to  seem 
larger. 


crys'-tal,  a  piece  of  matter 
which,  when  it  was  changed 
from  a  fluid  state  to  a  solid, 
took  a  regular  form  with  plane 
faces ;  as,  crystals  of  quartz. 

crys'-tal-llzed,  formed  into 
crystals. 


Write  a  short  description  of  the  Polar  regions. 
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LXV.  —  THE  FOOLISH  WISHES. 


mon'-ey 

cher'-ries 

or'-chard 

lad'-der 

hap'-pi-ness 


PART  I. 

wag'-ons 

pears 

con- tempt' 

rab'-bit 

con-ven'-ient* 


ham'-mer 

in-crease' 

car'-riage 

oc-ca'-sion 

trav'-el-ing 


Henry.  0  father,  what  pleasure  we  should 
have  if  we  were  both  as  tall  as  you  ! 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  that 
case  you  would  be  contented. 

Henry.  It  is  true  that  I  had  rather  be  still 
taller ;  I  should  like  to  be  as  tall  as  the  giant 
who  came  to  show  himself  for  money  at  the 
fair. 

Frederick.  That  would  be  but  a  trifle.  As 
we  are  wishing,  and  as  wishes  cost  so  little, 
we  need  hardly  stop  there.  You  know  our 
tallest  cherry-tree  ?  Well,  then,  I  would  wish 
to  be  as  tall  as  that. 

Mr.  Stanton.  But  why,  pray? 

Fred.  Because  I  should  not  want  either  a 
ladder  or  a  pole  when  the  fruit  was  ripe.  Just 
<ZJ  think,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  walk 
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about  the  orchard  with  our  heads  among  the 
brandies  of  the  trees,  —  to  eat  cherries,  pears, 
and  apples  from  the  branches,  without  being 
at  the  trouble  to  gather  them !  Would  n't 
that  be  grand ! 

Henry.  We  might  walk  along  the  streets, 
and  look  into  the  rooms  on  either  side  the 
way,  three  stories  high.  Ha,  ha !  I  fancy 
we  should  put  the  people  in  a  fright, 

Fred.  I  should  not  fear  the  carriages  when 
I  had  occasion  to  cross  the  street.  It  would 
be  only  making  a  stride,  and  I  should  see 
carts,  wagons,  coaches,  men,  and  horses  all 
pass  under  me,  and  should  smile  in  contempt 
at  their  littleness. 

Henry.  You  know  the  river  that  flows  by 
our  house,  which  now  we  must  cross  in  a  boat, 
or  go  round  by  the  bridge?  Well,  I  might 
walk  through  it  then,  which  would  be  very 
cooling  in  the  summer. 

Fred.  Besides,  we  should  be  stronger  if  we 
were  bigger.  If  a  bull  should  venture  to 
attack  me,  as  I  crossed  the  field,  I  would  twist 
his  neck  off,  just  as  if  he  were  a  rabbit,  or  else 
throw  him  up  in  the  air  a  hundred  yards  high ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  ground,  he  would 
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be  so  occupied  with  thinking  about  his  fall 
that  he  would  forget-  to  get  up  again. 

Henry.  We  should  not  then  want  horses 
for  the  plow,  as  we  might  draw  it  easily 
ourselves,  and  in  ten  steps  get  quite  across  a 
very  large  field.  I  saw  last  Thursday  more 
than  fifty  men  at  work  in  driving  piles  to 
make  a  causeway.  How  hard  they  worked! 
Well,  then,  with  such  a  hammer  as  my  size 
would  allow  me  to  raise,  one  man  might  in 
a  single  day  perform  their  work,  and  not  be 
very  much  tired  at  night. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Fine  talking,  truly !  But  do 
you  know  that,  after  all  these  grand  wishes, 
you  are  no  more  than  two  simpletons? 

Henry.  Why,  father?  Is  not  our  scheme 
good? 

Mr.  Stanton.  It  would  not  in  any  way  in- 
crease your  happiness ;  nay,  it  would  rather 
expose  you  to  hardships  and  troubles. 

Fred.  But  would  it  not  be  convenient  for 
reaching  things  that  are  placed  very  high, 
and  for  traveling  at  a  quicker  pace  than  we 
can  at  present? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Before  I  answer  you,  tell  me 
if,  when  you  became  so  very  tall,  you  would 
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wish  everything  besides  to  remain  the  same 
size  that  it  was  before? 

Fred.  Certainly,  father. 

Henry.  Yes,  yes;  there  should  be  none  but 
us  three  giants. 

cause'-way,  a  raised  road  over  [  ex-pose',  lay  open,  make  liable, 
wet  or  marshy  ground.  |  sim'-ple-ton,  a  silly  person. 


LXVI.  —  THE  FOOLISH  WISHES. 

PART  II. 

dif'-fi-cult     sys'-tem      gar'-rets  ap'-pe-tlte 
up-root'*      o-bliged'     cur'-rants  fa-tigued' 
un-der-neath'  *  in-ca'-pa-ble 
suf-fi'-cient  (-fish'-ent)        suf-fice'  (-fiz')  * 
com'-fort-a-ble  ful-fiir-ment 

Mr.  Stanton.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  were 
as  tall  as  that  cherry-tree,  how  would  you 
be  able,  as  at  present,  to  take  your  walk 
among  the  many  trees  in  an  orchard?  You 
would  be  obliged  to  crawl  on  your  hands 
and  feet,  and  even  then  you  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  along. 
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Fred.  But  you  forget,  father,  how  easily  I 
might  put  out  my  foot  against  the  first  tree 
standing  in  my  way,  and  root  it  up.  It 
would  be  nothing  but  a  wheat-stalk  to  me. 

Mr.  Stanton.  So,  as  you  would  want  a  lar- 
ger amount  of  fruit  to  satisfy  your  increased 
appetite,  you  would  destroy  the  trees  that 
bear  it ! 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further  than  an  or- 
chard. There  are  many  roads  about  us, 
upon  one  side  shaded  by  a  row  of  trees, 
whose  branches  overhang  the  pathway.  Men 
of  ordinary  height  can  walk  underneath  them 
with  ease,  and  find  the  shade  comfortable  in 
the  heat  of  summer. 

You  would,  however,  be  obliged  to  walk 
along  the  middle  of  the.  road,  and  be  exposed 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Then,  again, 
what  would  become  of  you  when  you  had 
to  make  your  way  through  a  forest?  What 
a  furious  uprooting  of  trees  there  would  have 
to  be,  in  order  that  you  might  make  a 
path ! 

Fred.  I  should  be  no  more  fatigued  than  if 
I  were  to  make  a  hole  sufficient  to  go  through 
a  hedge. 
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Henry.  I  would  uproot  the  tallest  oaks  that 
lay  in  my  path,  and  throw  them  on  one  side, 
so  that  I  should  have  room  to  pass. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  should  sincerely  pity  those 
compelled  to  live  near  you.  But,  with  such 
long  legs  as  you  would  have,  you  would  take 
it  in  your  head,  no  doubt,  to  travel  1 

Fred.  Travel !  Why,  father,  I  would  go 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Very  likely !  And  without 
halting,  I  suppose !  For  where  would  you 
find  a  house,  or  room,  or  bed,  half  big  enough 
for  your  enormous  body?  You  would  cer- 
tainly be  compelled  to  lie  all  night  on  the 
bare  earth,  or  upon  a  haystack. 

Fred.  Oh  dear !  I  should  then  find  myself 
as  badly  off  as  poor  Gulliver  in  Lilliput. 

Henry.  Ah !  brother,  you  have  not  made 
your  system  quite  perfect.  You  must  have 
all  other  men  as  big  as  yourself. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Why,  that  is  more  generous,  I 
must  own.  But  how,  then,  would  the  ground 
suffice  to  feed  so  many  giants?  In  a  town 
where  five  hundred  people  now  live  comfort- 
ably, twenty  would  then  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood.    We  should  each  consume 
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our  ox  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  and  might 
easily  drink  a  hogshead  of  milk  at  breakfast 
only. 

Henry.  Oh !  but  I  should  have  the  oxen 
and  cows  bigger  also,  and  then  we  should 
have  a  greater  quantity  of  milk. 

Mr.  Stanton.  And  how  many  of  such  oxen 
could  be  put  to  graze  in  a  common  meadow  1 

Henry.  Certainly  not  a  very  large  number. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  see,  then,  that  for  want  of 
pasture  we  should  soon  want  cattle. 

Henry.  Well,  then,  there  is  but  one  thing 
more  to  alter,,  and  the  matter  is  settled.  We 
must  have  the  world  bigger  also. 

Mr.  Stanton.  If  everything  were  to  become 
bigger,  you  would  be  exactly  at  the  point 
where  you  first  of  all  set  out.  You  would  not 
then  be  able  to  frighten  people  in  these  gar- 
rets, by  looking  at  them  through  the  window ; 
you  would  find  it  just  as  difficult  to  wade 
across  the  river,  and  to  drive  piles  into  the 
ground  without  assistance,  as  at  present.  You 
would  be  also  equally  incapable  of  twisting 
off  a  bull's  neck,  or  sending  him  up  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  air.  He  would  be  still 
much  bigger  than  yourself. 
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Henry.  Yes,  yes;  I  see  he  would. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Again,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  gather  cherries  with  as  much  ease  as  you 
gather  currants,  as  you  thought  to  do  in  your 
enlarged  state. 

Fred.  No,  father;  I  should  then  be  obliged 
to  use  my  ladder  and  my  pail. 

Mr.  Stanton.  And  would  the  carriages  then 
pass  between  your  legs? 

Fred.  No,  certainly ;  I  should  still  be 
obliged  to  keep  upon  the  sidewalk  if  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  thrown  down. 

Mr.  Stanton.  And  what  advantage,  Henry, 
would  you  then  derive  from  such  a  general 
change  of  nature  as  your  pride  would  intro- 
duce! 

Henry.  I  do  not  see  now  that  I  should  be 
any  better  off  than  before. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Your  wishes  then  were  foolish, 
since  the  fulfillment  of  them  could  not  make 
you  happier. 

Find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "  Poor  Gulli- 
ver in  Lilliput."  Have  you  ever  read  a  book  called  "  Gul- 
liver's Travels  "  ?  It  tells  the  story  of  a  sailor  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  an  imaginary  island,  called  Lilliput,  peopled 
by  a  race  of  men  no  more  than  six  inches  in  height. 
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LXVII.  —  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

PART  I. 

An'-des  sit'-u-at-ed*  Eu'-rope 

Am'-a-zon  e-qua'-tor  emp'-ty 

Pa-cif'-ic  wil'-der-ness        path'- way* 

vol-ca'-no  un-ex-plored'  for'-est* 

Chim-bo-ra'-zo*  Co-to-pax'-i 

1.  The  Andes  are  a  long  range  of  moun- 
tains running  near  the  Pacific  coast  in  South 
America,  One  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
Andes  is  called  Chimborazo ;  another  is  a 
famous  volcano,  —  the  highest  in  the  world,  — 
called  Cotopaxi.  They  are  situated  nearly  on 
the  equator. 

2.  These  mountains  shoot  so  far  up  into 
the  sky  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  climb  to 
their  tops.  But  if  you  were  on  the  summit 
of  Chimborazo  or  Cotopaxi,  and  should  turn 
your  eyes  towards  the  morning  sun,  you  might 
see  the  outskirts  of  a  vast,  dense,  and  un- 
explored forest. 

3.  This  Great  Forest  stretches  eastward 
two  thousand  miles,  —  from  the  slope  of  the 
Andes  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  from 
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north  to  south  its  extent  is  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
another  forest  so  large. 

4.  It  is  a  wilderness  so  dense  with  tall  trees 
and  grasses,  giant  ferns,  creeping  plants  and 
climbing  plants,  and  tangled  vines,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  enter  it  except  by  the 
water-courses.  No  one  can  travel  by  land 
without  clearing  his  way,  step  by  step,  with 
the  ax.  Overhead,  the  boughs  are  woven 
thick  together,  like  a  mat.  You  can  see  the 
blue  sky  only  in  little  patches. 

5.  The  largest  river  in  the  world,  the  Ama- 
zon, flows  through  this  forest.  Hundreds  of 
other  rivers,  coming  from  each  side,  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Amazon,  which  plows  a  broad 
pathway  for  three  thousand  miles  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

6.  So  vast  in  extent  is  this  valley,  or  plain, 
through  which  flow  the  Amazon  and  the  riv- 
ers that  empty  into  it,  that  two  thirds  of  all 
Europe  could  be  contained  within  its  limits. 

sum'-mit,  top.  I  dense,  thick,  close, 

out'-skirts,  borders.  I  range,  things  in  a  line. 

Explain  these  phrases: — (1)  Heart  of  the  wilderness. 
(2)  The  slope  of  the  Andes. 
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LXVIII.  —  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON. 


val'-u-a-ble 
Bra-zil' 
choc'-o-late* 
spe'-cies  (-shez) 


PART  II. 

man'-di-oc 
pafans 
fa-r'i'-na 
tap-i-o'-ca 


par'-rots 
al'-li-ga-tor 
ca-ca'-o 
co'-coa  (-ko) 


1.  Very  many  valuable  trees  grow  in  this 
region.  The  India-rubber  tree,  the  giant  Bra- 
zil-nut tree,  the  cacao,  and  various  species  of 
stately  palms,  are  found  here.  The  cacao  is 
a  tree  of  great  value,  for  from  the  roasted 
seeds  of  its  fruit  cocoa  and  chocolate  are 
made. 

2.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  is 
called  the  cow-tree.  When  a  cut  is  made  in 
the  bark  of  this  tree,  out  flows  a  white 
juice,  like  milk  or  cream,  which  is  sweet  and 
wholesome. 

3.  But  of  all  the  plants,  large  or  small, 
which  grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
the  most  useful  to  the  people  is  the  mandioc, 
a  shrub  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  From  its  tu- 
bers or  roots  a  farina  is  obtained,  which  is 
made  into  bread.    Tapioca,  which  we  use  for 
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puddings,  is  also  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
the  mandioc. 

4.  Many  wild  animals  make  their  home  in 
the  mighty  forest  of  the  Amazon.  Troops  of 
nimble  monkeys  scamper  among  the  glossy 
green  tops  of  the  trees.  The  traveler  may 
hear  monkeys  chattering  and  parrots  scream- 
ing overhead  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 

5.  Lazy,  ugly  alligators  are  seen  on  the  mud 
banks  of  the  rivers,  basking  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  asleep  with  their  mouths  wide  open. 

6.  A  fierce  wild  beast  lurks  by  the  river- 
side. I  mean  the  spotted  jaguar,  or  South 
American  tiger.  His  skin  is  covered  with 
dark  spots,  something  like  the  leopard's.  He 
can  climb  trees,  however  smooth  the  bark. 
Moving  swiftly  among  the  branches  he  makes 
birds  and  monkeys  his  prey. 

7.  Travelers  in  Brazil  —  the  country  through 
which  the  Amazon  flows  —  sometimes  hear  the 
roar  of  the  jaguar  mingled  with  the  yells  of 
the  monkeys.  These  sounds  tell  of  the  deadly 
work  that  is  going  on  among  the  trees. 

8.  The  jaguar  is  also  fond  of  fish,  and  he 
watches  for  them  by  the  river-side.  As  soon 
as  a  large  fish  comes  within  reach,  he  strikes 
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it  with  his  paw,  sweeps  it  out  of  the  water 
with  his  sharp  claws,  and  leaves  it  flounder- 


ing on  the  bank.  Then  he  springs  upon  it 
and  devours  it. 

Look  out  the  following  places  on  the  map,  and  write  a 
statement  telling  where  each  is  to  be  found:  —  Andes,  Ama- 
zon, Chimborazo  (ch  pronounced  like  ch  in  church),  Brazil. 

Write  a  sentence  or  two  about  the  equator. 

Write  a  list  of  things  made  of  India-rubber. 
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LXIX.  —  THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE. 


l. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 
When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around, 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  ? 


There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky; 

The  ground-squirrel  gayly  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

3. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale, 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

4. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower; 

There 's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree  ; 
There 's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 

And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 


gos'-sip     mer'-ri-ly  frol'-ic 
gay'-ly     az'-ure  (azh'-)  beech'-en 


isles  (iiz) 
chirps 


2. 
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5. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun ;  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles, — 
Ay,  look,  and  he  '11  smile  thy  gloom  away  ! 


hang'-bird,  the  Baltimore  ori- 
ole, which  hangs  its  nest  from 
the  branch  of  a  tree. 


ground' -squir-rel,  the  striped 

squirrel  or  chipmunk, 
wlld'-ing,  wild,  not  tame. 


LXX.  —  OUR  DUTY  HERE. 

1.  What  is  our  duty  here  ?    To  tend 

From  good  to  better,  —  thence  to  best ; 
Grateful  to  drink  life's  cup,  —  then  bend 

Unmurmuring  to  our  bed  of  rest ; 
To  pluck  the  flowers  that  round  us  blow, 
Scattering  our  fragrance  as  we  go. 

2.  And  so  to  live,  that,  when  the  sun 

Of  our  existence  sinks  in  night, 
Memorials  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  our  names  in  memory's  light; 
And  the  blest  seeds  we  scattered  bloom 
A  hundred-fold  in  days  to  come. 


Find  out  the  meanings  of  the  following  words :  —  tend, 
memorials,  shrine  {or  enshrine),  pluck. 
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LXXI.  —  TAKING  OFFENSE. 

af-fair'  o-pin'-ion*  af-fec'-tion-ate 

man'-age  Jul'-ia  (-ya)  dif-fi-cul'-ty 

ap-piised'         El'-len  in-ju-df-cious 

1.  Julia  Hastings  and  Ellen  Somers  were 
schoolmates  and  good  friends ;  but  one  day 
Julia  expressed  the  opinion  that  Ellen's  com- 
position was  not  so  good  as  Mary  Irving's. 
Ellen  took  offense  at  this,  and  at  recess  she 
did  not  speak  to  Julia,  although  they  always 
used  to  walk  together. 

2.  There  were,  of  course,  unpleasant  looks 
on  both  sides.  Then  each  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  other  girls.  Julia  thought  that 
Ellen  was  acting  very  unkindly,  and  Ellen 
thought  Julia  wished  to  injure  her.  Both 
were  very  unhappy. 

3.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  sev- 
eral days  before  Julia  apprised  her  mother 
of  the  difficulty.  She  was  ready  to  admit 
that  she  had  done  something  wrong  herself, 
although  she  declared  that  Ellen  was  more 
to  blame. 

4.  "Well,  Julia,"  said  her  mother,  "you 
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acknowledge  that  you  have  not  treated  Ellen 
with  perfect  kindness  in  this  affair ;  what  do 
you  think  is  your  duty  1 " 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  tell  Ellen  I  am 
sorry  ?  "  asked  Julia. 

5.  "I  think,  if  you  really  feel  sorry,  you 
ought  to  tell  her  so  ;  but  perhaps  you  do  not." 

"  I  should  like  to  apologize  to  her,"  said 
Julia,  after  a  little  pause  ;  "  but  I  know  just 
how  she  would  act  if  I  were  to  ask  her  par- 
don, or  tell  her  I  was  sorry.  I  know  she 
would  go  and  tell  all  the  girls,  and  laugh 
about  me." 

6.  "You  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ellen's 
conduct,"  replied  her  mother.  "  You  must  do 
what  you  know  is  your  duty,  let  her  do  as 
she  will.  Perhaps  Ellen  would  exult  over 
you ;  I  cannot  say  that  she  would  not,  though 
I  hardly  think  she  would.  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  she  will  feel  kindly  towards  you, 
if  you  feel  and  express  kindness  towards  her. 
But  in  any  case  you  ought  to  do  what  is 
right." 

7.  "  Well,  mother,"  said  Julia,  after  think- 
ing a  few  moments,  "I  will  write  a  note  to 
Ellen,  and  put  it  into  her  desk,  before  school 
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to-morrow.  I  would  rather  do  that  than  talk 
to  her  about  the  affair;  and  will  you  show 
me  about  writing  it  ?  " 

8.  "I  think  you  can  write  it  yourself  very 
well,"  replied  her  mother.  "  You  know  what 
you  would  say,  if  you  were  going  to  speak 
with  her  on  the  subject.  At  any  rate,  you 
can  write  the  note  and  show  it  to  me ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  if  there  is  anything  that  is  im- 
proper in  it." 

9.  In  the  evening  Julia  took  from  her  desk 
a  sheet  of  note-paper,  tried  her  pens  till  she 
found  a  very  good  one,  and  then  wrote,  in  a 
neat,  careful  hand,  as  follows :  — 

Dear  Ellen, 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  there  has  been  any 
difficulty  between  us  for  the  last  few  days.  I  really 
did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings  when  I  spoke  about 
your  composition,  though  mother  says  I  was  injudicious 
to  speak  so. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  talked  about  the  affair 
to  the  other  girls,  and  that  I  have  looked  so  unkindly 
at  you  when  we  have  met. 

Will  you  forgive  me,  and  be  my  friend  again?  I 
wish  you  would  write  me  a  note,  or  come  and  talk 
with  me  during  the  recess. 

Affectionately, 

Julia. 
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11.  Julia  showed  the  note  to  her  mother, 
who  thought  it  would  do  to  send  just  as  it 
was;  so  the  next  morning  Julia  put  it  into 
Ellen's  desk. 

Before  the  close  of  the  recess,  one  of  the 
girls  brought  Julia  an  answer,  as  follows :  — 

My  dear  Julia, 

I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  our  difficulty 
all  made  up.  It  was  very  silly  in  me  to  get  offended 
for  such  a  little  thing ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  were 
to  blame  at  all.  You  have  not  been  half  so  unkind 
to  me  as  I  have  been  to  you ;  but  I  ask  your  pardon, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  can  be  friends  again. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Ellen. 

13.  At  the  close  of  school  Julia  and  Ellen 
were  seen  talking  pleasantly  with  each  other, 
and  they  finally  walked  home  together.  They 
talked  about  other  things,  so  that  before  they 
reached  home,  they  had  quite  forgotten  that 
there  had  been  any  trouble  between  them. 

14.  "  Well,"  said  Julia's  mother,  when  she 
had  been  told  the  result,  "  you  will  know  in 
future  how  to  manage  such  a  difficulty,  when 
you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  brought  into 
one. 
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15.  "  You  must  be  careful,  in  the  first  place, 
to  avoid  such  trouble.  Never  be  in  haste  to 
express  your  opinion  when  there  is  the  least 
danger  of  giving  offense,  and  when  offense 
is  taken  be  ready  to  apologize,  but  do  not 
retaliate  a  slight  or  an  injury." 

a-pol'-o-gize,  make  an  excuse,    ex-ult'  (egz- ),  show  great  joy. 
ac-knowl'-edge,  admit  to  be  re-talM-ate,  pay  back  with  the 
true.  like. 


LXXII.  —  HIAWATHA'S  CHILDHOOD. 
Hi-a-wa'-tha  war'-rior  (-yur)  prai'-rie 

[This  piece  is  from  Longfellow's  "Song  of  Hiawatha."  According  to 
the  Indian  legends,  Hiawatha  was  a  wise  man,  who  taught  his  people  the 
arts  of  peace.] 

1.  At  the  door,  on  summer  evenings, 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 

Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water, 
Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder. 

2.  Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water, 
Rippling,  rounding  from  the  water, 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it, 
Whispered,  "  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ? " 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 
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3.  "Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 

Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight; 
Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her; 
'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

4  Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven, 
In  the  eastern  sky  the  rainbow, 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 

5.  "'Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there; 
All  the  wild-flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 

6.  When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  cried,  in  terror ; 
"What  is  that,"  he  said,  "Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 
"That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 
Talking  in  their  native  language, 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

7.  Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
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Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter,  — 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

8.  Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid,  — 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  "  Hiawatha's  Brothers." 


LXXIII— LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

ae-cus'-tomed  ac'-cents  re-ceived' 

re-joic'-ing  rev'-er-y  chan'-nels 

1.  The  blast  that  drove  the  storm-clouds 
across  the  heavens  shook  the  oak,  and  the 
acorn-cup,  loosened  from  its  fruit,  fell  on  the 
pathway.  A  cloud  burst:  a  raindrop  filled 
the  acorn-cup. 

2.  A  robin,  wearied  by  the  sultry  heat  of 
an  autumn  day,  and  troubled  by  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  hopped  on  the  path  when  all  was 
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calm,  and  drank  of  the  raindrop.  Refreshed 
and  gladdened  he  flew  to  his  accustomed  place 
in  the  ivy  that  overhung  the  poet's  window, 
and  there  trilled  his  sweetest,  happiest  song. 

3.  The  poet  heard,  and,  rising  from  his 
re  very,  wrote  a  chant  of  grateful  rejoicing. 
The  chant  went  forth  into  the  world,  and  en- 
tered the  house  of  sorrow,  and  uttered  its 
heart-stirring  accents  by  the  couch  of  sick- 
ness. The  sorrowful  were  comforted ;  the  sick 
were  cheered. 

4.  Many  voices  praised  the  poet.  He  said, 
"  The  chant  was  inspired  by  the  robin's  song." 

"I  owe  my  song  to  the  raindrop,"  said  the 
robin. 

5.  "  I  should  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  had 
not  the  acorn-cup  received  me,"  said  the  rain- 
drop. 

"I  had  not  been  there  to  receive  you,  but 
for  the  angry  blast,"  said  the  acorn-cup. 

6.  And  so  they  that  were  comforted  praised 
the  blast;  but  the  blast  replied:  "  Praise  Him 
at  whose  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth,  and 
who  from  darkness  can  bring  light,  making 
His  mercies  oftentimes  to  pass  through  un- 
seen, unknown,  and  unsuspected  channels,  and 
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bringing,  in  due  time,  by  His  way,  the  grateful 
chant  from  the  angry  storm-cloud." 

Explain  these  phrases :  —  (1)  House  of  sorrow.  (2)  Couch 
of  sickness.    (3)  Angry  blast.    (4)  Rising  from  his  revery. 


A  CHILD'S  THOUGHT  OF  GOD. 

They  say  that  God  lives  very  high  ! 
But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 
You  cannot  see  our  God.    And  why? 

And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines, 

You  never  see  Him  in  the  gold, 

Though  from  Him  all  that's  glory  shines. 

God  is  so  good,  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  face, — 

Like  secrets  kept  for  love,  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  things  made. 

Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place : 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lids  her  kisses'  pressure, 

Half  waking  me  at  night ;  and  said, 

"  Who  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  dear  guesser  ? " 
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ELLSWORTH'S  Copy  Books:  Primary  Tracing  Series.  (Nos.  A,  B,  C.  >- Inter- 
mediate Series.  (Nos.  1,  2.  3,  4.) — Grammar  Series.  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  ;i,  7, 
8,  and  Ex.  Drill.— Primary  Printing  Charts. 

ELLSWORTH'S  Writing  Portfolios.   (Large  Double,  Small  Double,  aid  Single.) 
j    ELLSWORTH'S  Steel  Pens  :  No,  1,  Extra  Fine;  No.  2,  Fine  ;  No.  3,  Medium. 

I      SCHOOL.  RECORDS  and  REPORT  CARLS. 

BARTLEY'S  Improved  System  of  School  Records:  No.  1,  Daily  and  Monthly 
Record,  (Pocket  Form)— ^No.  2,  Monthly  and  Yearly  Record,  (Folio  Form)— 
No.  3,  Monthly  Year-Card  —  No.  4,  Monthly  Term-Card  —  No.  6,  Weekly 
Term-Card. 


For  Circulars  and  information,  address  the  Publishers, 

TAINTOR  BROTHERS,  MERJuILL  &  CO.,  New  York. 


